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Sermons for the Month of October 
DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


XII. THE LOVE OF THE SACRED HEART IN THE HOLY 
EUCHARIST 


“Having loved His own, who were in the world, He loved them to the 
end.”—John xiii, 1. 


After God had promised to send a Redeemer to fallen man- 
kind, He allowed considerable time to elapse before fulfilling His 
promise. He desired to prepare mankind for the advent of the 
Saviour. First of all He traced the Redeemer in prototypes. Only 
when the fulness of time had come did.the Redeemer appear, in 
fulness of mercy, with His most Sacred Heart, a Heart so marvel- 
ously kind and gracious that it is difficult not to love this Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, not to venerate, not to imitate it, not to wish for 
union with it in holy Communion. 

Dear brethren, the blessed Sacrament, in which the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus lives and beats for us, was typified by God in the tree of 
life, which stood in the midst of the Garden of Eden, typified also in 
the heavenly manna which fed the people of Israel miraculously in 
the desert ; typified in the twelve loaves on the golden table ; typified 
in the paschal lamb, in the lamb which daily, morning and night, 
was sacrificed in the Temple for the Jewish people; typified in the 
cake made on ashes which strengthened Elias for his journey to 
Mount Horeb. 

When the Son of God appeared visibly in the world, then these 
prototypes or shadows were transformed into the reality, as St. 
Thomas Aquinas sings in the hymn of praise, “Lauda Sion Salva- 
torem.” In His immense love Jesus left us His own living Flesh 
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and Blood as food and drink. His living, divine human Heart for 
adoration and love. 

The love which Jonathan bore in his heart for David was great, 
for he remained true to David in all the vicissitudes of life. Jona- 
than expressed this love by taking off his mantle and presenting it 
to David. Yet greater than this friend’s love was the love of Jesus 
for men, as at the time of His Passion He not only left us His 
garment, but Himself, His divinity, and humanity, His Body and 
Soul, His kind Heart, in the holy Sacrament of the Altar. “Verily,” 
exclaims St. John Chrysostom, “Jesus has loved us unto the end 
with an exceeding great love, and it was not possible for Him to 
have given us anything greater.” Who would not admire the 
divine Omnipotence by which the Shepherd feeds His sheep with 
His own Flesh and gives them to drink of His own Blood? 

Dear brethren, we read in the Book of Esther (Esther vi, 12) that 
Aman was extremely proud when the rare honor was granted him 
of dining with the queen. But the honor which Jesus grants to us 
when He invites us to His heavenly banquet is infinitely greater ; 
for he who partakes of the Flesh and Blood of Christ is most in- 
timately united to Him, so that Christ is in him, and he is in Christ. 
Verily, the most intimate union of our heart with the Most Sacred 
Heart of Jesus is consummated in the Blessed Sacrament. 

If we consider this union of the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 
with our hearts, we are reminded of the words of the Prophet Haba- 
cuc (Hab. i, 5): “Behold ye among nations, and see: wonder and 
be astonished: for a work is done in your days, which no man will 
believe when it shall be told.” 

We read in the Book of Genesis (27, 28) that Isaac bestowed 
upon His son Jacob the blessing: “God give thee of the dew of 
heaven, and of the fatness of the earth, abundance of corn and 
wine.” When, soon thereafter, Esau likewise appeared and requested 
the paternal blessing, Isaac was struck with consternation, and said: 
“TI have blessed thy brother, and he shall be blessed.” And to Esau’s 
question: “Hast thou not reserved for me also a blessing, my 
fathe:?” Isaac answered: “I have established him with corn and 
wine, and after this what shall I do more for thee, my son?” In 
this “corn and wine” we perceive an image of the Most Holy 
Eucharist, where, too, Jesus can cry out tous men: “I have blessed 
you with the bread of My Body, and with the wine of My Blood— 
what more can I do; I have arrived at the extremity of My love.” 
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“This is, indeed, the supreme degree of love,” says St. Bernard, 
“that Jesus gives Himself to us as a food, so that Giver and par- 
taker become completely united.” 

Dear brethren, since Jesus with His gracious Heart is present in 
our churches, upon our altars, should not our hearts long to sojourn 
there with Jesus at all times? “Truly, the hardest heart ought to 
melt for very devotion and love,” exclaims St. Lawrence Justinian, 
“when it unites itself to God in holy Communion.” O, what delight 
to unite our hearts in the most perfect, in the most tender of ways 
with the Heart of Jesus. 

Let us conclude our consideration with the words of Thomas 
a Kempis: “O, most sweet and dearest Jesus, to Thee is owing 
from Christians the greatest gratitude, the highest glory and eternal 
praise, because Thou hast given Thyself to us for food. Thy Sacred 
Heart reposes thus living in our hearts, and therefore our hearts 
should belong wholly to Thee.” Amen. 











FIVE-MINUTE SERMONS 


A Complete Course of Instructions on Christian 
Doctrine 


Adapted from the Italian original of CarpinaL Cosimo Corsi. 
L. SPIRITUAL SLOTH 


The behavior of many Christians must fill us with amazement, 
since, despite their profession of firm belief in the Gospel, their hope 
of eternal life, they live in neglect of their soul’s welfare, and seem 
to think of nothing else but the affairs of this world. They are busy 
day and night acquiring worldly goods, seeking honor and enjoy- 
ment, but they concern themselves little, or not at all, about heaven. 
Occasionally they perform religious exercises, but only in deference 
to custom, not with any intention of really serving God and of 
gaining His good will. These people are possessed by the vice of 
spiritual sloth. I will try and show you the disastrous consequences 
this vice brings in its train, so that you may avoid it, or free your- 
selves from it. 

Spiritual sloth is a sinful aversion against all activity required for 
the acquisition or exercise of virtue. It is sinful of itself, and also 
on account of the disastrous effects which it produces. Hence, the 
Holy Ghost teaches us that idleness is the mother of unhappiness 
and misery (Prov. vi, 11; x, 4). For our salvation it is not suffi- 
cient to abstain from evil, we must also endeavor to do good. The 
vice of sloth, producing aversion and disgust for divine things, is in 
direct opposition to the virtue of charity, and hence is one of the 
seven capital sins. He who truly loves God serves Him with zeal 
and joy, he would even suffer death if this were required to pre- 
vent the loss of grace. The slothful, on the contrary, do no good 
works, avoid the exertion, pay no attention to the exactions of the 
commandments. 

There is the woman who fails to hear holy Mass on Sundays in 
order to attend to her household affairs. That man’s children are 
mot sent to Sunday-school, because he wants them to study their 
school lessons just at that time; it suits him better. Another one 
refuses to submit to the trifling exactions of the Lenten regulation. 
And so on. Indifferently they live on until finally the hour of death 
approaches and finds them without merits for heaven, but burdened 
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with sins of omission, with a record for neglect of their most im- 
portant duties. 

Do you doubt that the aversions and the excuses of these people 
are due to sloth? Observe them at festivities, at their leisure time. 
Then convenience does not count. Neither heat nor cold will keep 
them away from a favorite pastime. Health, money, time, every- 
thing is gladly sacrificed for enjoyment after their heart’s desire. 
These are the same people for whom a clouded sky is sufficient 
excuse to stay away from Mass. The words of Scripture are but 
too true. Great is the iniquity of them who persuade themselves 
that the observance of the Commandments of God is hard and 
wearisome, the first of which enjoins thee to love God with thy 
whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind 
(Matt. xxii, 37; Deut. vi, 5). 

The result is that such people are exposed to sin, dominated by 
regard for comfort and pleasure they are in danger of being lost 
forever, yet they live on unconcernedly as regards eternity. Slaves 
of their sloth, their heart is filled with evil desires and grievous sins, 
which the Holy Spirit calls nettles and thorns and which grow 
exuberantly in the fields of the slothful man (Prov. xxiv, 31). Then 
distaste for good works and disregard for virtue make them as 
unwilling to listen to the teachings of the Gospel, as was the 
governor of Judea, who, when he heard St. Paul speaking about 
chastity, justice and the judgment to come, answered: “For this 
time go thy way; but at a convenient time I will send for thee.” 

It is peculiar to sloth, furthermore, to generate hatred and aver- 
sion toward those who, by their blameless lives and zeal in God’s 
service, are a censure to the slothful. Hence they not only omit the 
practise of good works, but even revile and persecute the just. The 
slothful find fault with the divine law and with the commandments 
of the Church. They dispute the necessity of going to Confession, 
instructions in Christian doctrine are to them superfluous. They are 
displeased with those who are faithful to their religious duties. 
Their conversation, as the Book of Wisdom records it, is: “Let us, 
therefore, lie in wait for the just, because he is not for our turn: 
and he is contrary to our doings, and upbraideth with transgres- 
sions of the law, and divulgeth against us the sins of our way of 
life. He is become a censurer of our thoughts” (Wis. xi, 12, 14). 

The Lord’s command to the Israelites never to let the fire upon the 
altar become extinguished (Lev. vi, 12), is to give us to understand, 
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says St. Gregory, that it is impossible to please God if our heart is 
not unceasingly consumed with the love of God. Neglect and idle- 
ness displease the Lord, and he who lives in the neglect of his soul’s 
salvation is in great danger of dying in that state. For the Holy 
Spirit tells us that if fear of effort and fatigue restrain us from 
labor, we shall find ourselves miserable and unhappy and without 
hope of any help whatever when the time of the harvest shall come 
and the hour of our death approaches (Prov. xx, 4). Who knows 
the moment in which he will be called out of the world? We see 
daily how men and children, youth and old age, suddenly step over 
into eternity, and the same thing may happen to one of us here. 
Would it not be a great misfortune if the Lord found no good works 
in us to be rewarded, and would be obliged to punish our idleness 
and negligence, as happened to the slothful servant in the Gospel, 
who, because he had buried the talent that was confided to him, 
and had not done good with it, was damned everlastingly (Matt. 
xxv, 26). 

Let us beware, therefore, of the vice of sloth and follow the 
advise of the great apostle: “Serving the Lord in solicitude and 
ferver of spirit” (Rom. xii, 11). It is not difficult, it is not weari- 
some, to live well. A virtuous life is full of spiritual consolations, 
full of joy and delight. The yoke of the divine law is sweet, and 
the burden of the divine commandments is light (Matt. xi, 30). It 
only appears unbearable to those who refuse to take it upon them- 
selves. The Lord will reward in heaven the pains taken in His 
service, and the slightest inconvenience endured for love of Him 
will be rewarded with the delights of eternal glory. Amen. 





LI. ANGER 


The three chief passions which govern the world are, according 
to St. John (John ii, 16), pride, avarice, and impurity. Never- 
theless there are other passions which we must shun and fear, 
because they are most injurious to the soul and become the source 
of many other sins. 

One of these passions is anger, that violent emotion which causes 
confusion to ourselves and others, and which in a certain sense is 
more dangerous than other passions, because little is made of it, 
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just as with those maladies which have no dangerous aspect, 
although they may easily have fatal consequences. The sin of anger 
is usually regarded as a fault of character and temperament, rather 
than a voluntary sin. Hence anger is often indulged in without 
restraint, without any concern, without effort of suppression. 

In order to understand how hateful this vice is, how pernicious 
its consequences, let us give our consideration to this passion. 

It is to be observed, first of all, that anger is not always sin. If 
it arises from zeal for justice, if it proceeds from righteous causes, 
it is no sin. When a priest of God severely reproves the heedless, 
when parents are startled at the faults of their children, and chastise 
them in reason, when a man’s malice excites displeasure, such anger 
is no sin, but rather fervor for the cause of God. Man may become 
angry at wickedness and proceed to suppress it for the sake of 
order and justice. Care must, of course, be taken lest such zeal 
pass the bounds of justice and reason. 

Even righteous displeasure must be controlled, faults must be 
punished at the appropriate time and not harshly, but according to 
the rules of prudence and charity. For we must strive not only for 
the uprooting of evil, but also for the welfare of the sinner. 

The passion of anger is sinful, and prohibited by God, when our 
intent is not to avenge God’s honor, to reprove the erring and up- 
root evil, but when we let ourselves be drawn to anger and wrath 
by wrongful impatience. Sinful anger is the unlawful exciting 
of temper whereby we reject with vehemence that which is not in 
accord with our views or feelings. It is often the effect of another 
passion which is striving to satisfy itself and encounters obstacles. 

Pride, for instance, begets anger against those who hurt our 
vanity and ambition; the avaricious man falls into a rage when he 
encounters obstacles to the carrying out of his plans. 

When the vice of anger once takes root in the heart it may render 
men frantic. In their passion their eyes flame, their language and 
gestures are wild and threatening. Their whole body is as in a 
spasm. Such a person is no longer like a human being, but rather 
like a raging beast that threatens to slay if not kept in restraint. 
Such a person cries for vengeance, and calls to his aid the devil 
himself, his lips vilify in the most shameful manner the sacred and 
adorable name of God. What impiety! The angry man, as it were, 
dethrones God and sacrifices Him to the evil spirits by which he is 
possessed. 
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The spectacle is one which fills with disgust any man with a 
sense of dignity and fear of God. Anger not only makes man act 
like a wild beast, but it destroys the peace of families, sows discord, 
enmity and hatred in families, amongst neighbors and friends. Not 
infrequently we see how it leads to injustice, to quarrel, even to 
murder. When in anger man is not amenable to reason; he has not 
even a clear idea of what he is doing. In anger man is capable of 
destroying precious objects, of insulting that which he ordinarily 
worships, of taking the life of those even who otherwise are dear to 
him. Yes, to this extent does this dangerous passion take possession 
of man! The angry man, says the Holy Spirit, renders himself 
guilty of many bad deeds towards his neighbor and of his own mur- 
der (Ecclus. 26). Violent anger, moreover, destroys the health, 
shortens life, and causes sudden death. This raging passion wears 
out the body, it cuts the thread of life prematurely. 

Let us, therefore, beware of the horrible monster of anger, which, 
by obscuring the light of reason, makes man like unto the unreason- 
ing animal, changes man into a devil. A powerful bridle to keep 
this passion in check is the reflection that without patience in bear- 
ing contradictions it is not possible to attain eternal salvation, that 
all suffering and misfortunes come to us from God, who permits 
them to visit us in order to put our love to the test, and to give us 
an opportunity, by bearing them patiently and with cheerful resig- 
nation to His holy will, to merit eternal glory. For this reason the 
pious Job praised the Lord in the extremity of his misery and asked 
that it be done to him as it pleased the Lord (Job i, 21). Let us 
accept patiently whatever is sent to us by God, who disposes all 
things for our good. 

If, notwithstanding your restraint, you feel yourself incited to 
anger, hasten to smother the first sparks of it, so that it may not 
enkindle a great conflagration in your heart. Reflect that anger 
renders men unreasoning, that Jesus Christ has strictly prohibited 
it, and has given you an example of meekness, by enduring without . 
complaint, for love of you, insults, calur ies, tortures and death. 
By such consideration you will pacify y_. -lf and repel an outburst 
of this evil passion. The Incarnate Sor of God promises us that the 
meek are blessed (Matt. v, 4), anc’ he Holy Spirit teaches us 
(Psalm xxvi, 2) that he who avoids anger is happy even in this life, 
and will enjoy an undisturbed peace, which is a sure pledge of 
that peace that we shall enjoy everlastingly in heaven. Amen. 
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LIl. GIVING SCANDAL 









St. Jerome was of the opinion that life in community, in the world, 
is to be preferred to the life of the hermit, because it is easier to 
acquire virtues when we see them practised by others, than if we | 
practise them alone. Had he known the moral corruption into which 
men would gradually fall, I think he might have changed his 
opinion, He would rather have advised people to retreat into the | 







the wilderness, to live among wild beasts rather than to have daily 
before their eyes the wickedness of the world. It is indeed mar- 
velous that innocence may remain undefiled in spite of the shameful 
example set by the world. Wo unto the scandal giver, his offence 
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cries to heaven for vengeance. 

Scandal is a sin easily committed, and great precaution is 
necessary in order to avoid it; it is, furthermore, a grave sin, and, 
finally, it is difficult to make reparation for the injury done by this 
sin. 

By scandal giving is understood any action or word, which is 
an occasion of sin to another. You see, therefore, how easily 
such sins may be committed. It should not be imagined that public 
| sinners, notoriously bad persons, are the only scandal givers. They 

are not even the most dangerous ones, because their actions are 
known to be wicked. The most pernicious scandal is given by those 
who wear sheep’s clothing to disguise their corrupt nature and 
intentions, who, under the guise of decency and respectability, seduce 
others to sin. 
Scandal is given by suggestive talk, by jesting, by unseemly 
Witticisms in which virtue and religion are made the subject of 
irreverent scorn. There is scandal given even in the church, in 
God’s own temple, by vain or unbecoming dress of women, by 
unseemly demeanor, by exhibition of indifference, or even irrev- 
erence. There is the man who gives scandal by his cursing and 
swearing in foul and blasphemous language. But more pernicious 
than this is the scandal given in the Catholic home by parents who 
allow their children to learn from them indifference in religion, 
neglect of the means of grace, or even worse things than these. 
Scandal is given by those who allow in their homes immodest 
pictures, bad and anti-Catholic books and newspapers. These are 
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only a few examples, and you can no doubt largely increase the list 
from your own experience. The giving of scandal is a very 
grievous sin indeed. 

In the first Epistle to the Corinthians St. Paul impresses upon 
the faithful the malice of the scandal of which some had made them- 
selves guilty by participating in pagan banquets. He told them that 
they had mortally wounded the weak conscience of brethren for 
whose redemption Jesus Christ died. That such scandal is a gross 
offense against the sacred laws. Take notice, says St. John 
Chrysostom, how the Apostle emphasizes the magnitude of this 
transgression. What could be more brutal than to strike a sick 
man, what more heartless.than to slay a brother, what more sacri- 
legious than to tear those away from Christ whom He has rescued 
by His bitter passion and death? 

Alas, how often are parents doing this very thing to their own 
children. Many are they who sin thus against those united to them 
by sacred ties. 

How, indeed, can the givers of scandal view with indifference 
the fall of souls through their bad example. All these souls that 
have cost Jesus Christ so much suffering, do they deserve no con- 
sideration on your part? The Incarnate God did not hesitate to let 
Himself be crucified, and do you suppose He will leave you un- 
punished for annihilating in such manner the fruits of His death? 

To those who with design seek to lead others to wrongdoing 
apply the words of Jesus Christ: “Wo to the giver of scandal. It 
were better for him that he had never been born, if he had died 
before his birth.” He declares such a person to be not only an 
enemy to the Cross, but to the life, the Blood and the redemption of 
the Saviour. 

Scandal giving causes an injury which it is extremely difficult 
to repair. Scandal giving injures not only the person scandalized, 
but also Jesus Christ, his Redeemer. Scandal deprives the former 
of the grace of heaven, which is his spiritual life; it deprives Jesus 
Christ of the soul which He had reclaimed from sin. For the 
expiation of this grievous injury, there are required contrition and 
reparation of the harm done so far as it is possible. Such repara- 
tion is very difficult, dear brethren. As easy as it may be to lead 
the innocent into sin, it is extremely difficult, and often impossible, 
to make them take again the road of virtue. And to think that 
some souls are perhaps suffering in hell on account of the scandal 
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this or that one has given. If even the blood of martyrs, although 
they are forever blessed, cries to God for vengeance upon the cruel 
hands that shed it (Apoc. vi, 10), what retribution will the cry of 
such damned souls demand ? 

Christ will say to the scandal giver, “Give back to Me the souls 
you have taken from Me. Give back to Me this price of My blood.” 
Should not this thought make us tremble and fear even if we are 
not conscious of intended scandal giving? 

But to him who is guilty of seduction, of the ruin of souls, there 
remains one means of improving his unhappy lot, and this is ardent 
zeal in leading other souls to God, by good example, by persuasion 
and by the exercise of Christian charity in all things. The same 
weapons which served unrighteousness, says the Apostle, may now 
serve righteousness. This is the duty of everyone who has given 
scandal. 

Dear brethren, beware of giving scandal, of tearing souls away 
from the Heart of Jesus, and drawing them towards the road of 
perdition. It is so easy to commit this sin and so difficult to undo 
the harm. Keep in mind at all times the words with which Jesus 
Christ warned the scandal giver: “It were better for him that a 
millstone were hanged about his neck and that he were drowned in 
the depth of the sea” (Matt. xviii, 6, 7). 








LIII. FREQUENT CONFESSION 


So marvelous are the effects of the holy Sacrament of Penance 
that they should fill us with a holy ardor to receive these benefits 
frequently. This Sacrament liberates us from the slavery of the 
devil, gives us the freedom of God’s children, saves us from perdi- 
tion, and gives us the title to eternal happiness. What can be the 
reason then of the indifference of so many people for this great 
source of grace, of their distaste, even aversion for it? Frequent 
visits to the church, to holy Mass and other divine services are 
practised by many Christians who seldom think of going to Con- 
fession, even when they realize their need of receiving the Sac- 
rament of Penance. It is unfortunately true that many Christians 
go seldom to Confession because they do not wish to give up cer- 
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tain sinful habits, while others fail to go on account of indifference 
and lack of piety. 

So as to induce you to frequent Confession, I will point out its 
importance, and will put before you the contrast which is presented, 
on the one side by the dangers of an infrequent Confession, and on 
the other, by the salutary effects of frequent Confession. It is 
obvious that the longer Confession is postponed the more difficult it 
becomes. 

The difficulty is great as regards the examination of conscience. 
The examination of conscience must be a searching one, it must 
extend to sins of commission and omission, to sins by words, 
thoughts and deed. The longer one has staid away from Confession 
the harder the task to properly examine the conscience. The diffi- 
culty is great also as regards contrition. The longer a sinful habit 
has been indulged in, the more difficult it becomes to realize its 
wickedness. The longer you remain in a sin, the less culpable it 
seems, the more difficulty you will find in detesting it. . . . It 
will become hard to repent of it. A Confession without sincere con- 
trition is, however, sacrilegious. 

A still greater difficulty will be found with regard to the resolu- 
tion to amend. Attachment to sin grows the longer one remains 
addicted to it, bad habits become stronger, and yet a firm intention 
to avoid that favorite sin, that bad habit, that near occasion, is 
required to make the absolution valid. These things prove plainly 
that a Confession long postponed, is not only made difficult, but is 
even in danger of being made without the required disposition, and, 
therefore, in danger of being made unworthily. It is not my inten- 
tion to discourage those who for some length of time have neglected 
Confession. No, my intention is to make them think earnestly on this 
subject, and not to delay longer to partake of this holy Sacrament. 
The longer they wait the greater the difficulties. If they realize 
their error, and turn to God with a truly contrite heart, the All- 
merciful will support them with His potent grace and enable them 
to make a good Confession. 

The beneficial effect of frequent Confession must be apparent to 
all. By a frequent examinatfon of conscience a better knowledge 
is gained of the state of the soul, of imperfections and short- 
comings. 

Contrition often awakened is more lively, good resolutions are 
more likely to last when often recalled and renewed. Frequent Con- 
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fession is a powerful check to sin, for it will not allow sin to become 
rooted in your soul. You will continually enjoy the friendship and 
peace of God, and enrich yourself with merit. 

Finally, there is a powerful incentive to virtue in the frequent 
instructions and counsels given by the confessor. 

You see, therefore, how important it is to go often to Confession, 
and how greatly those deceive themselves who look upon frequent 
Confession as unnecessary. If you wish to secure your eternal 
welfare then hasten frequently to that saving remedy for sin. Do 
not unduly postponed Confession, least of all if you have fallen into 
grievous sin. The danger to which you expose yourself by remain- 
ing in sin is great, death may suddenly overtake you, and you may 
be lost forever. Remember the warning of the Holy Ghost who 
exhorts us not to hesitate to be converted to the Lord (Eccl. i, 5, 8). 
Hasten, therefore, if burdened with grievous sin, to arise from it. 

A good Confession will place you again in the state of sanctifying 
grace, but it will not confirm you in the same and render you safe 
from sin. Therefore, go frequently to holy Confession in order to 
obtain the necessary strength to persevere unto the end. Amen. 





LIV. HOW TO HEAR HOLY MASS WELL 


There is no holier nor more exalted sacrifice than the adorable 
sacrifice of the Mass, in which Jesus Christ, under the appearance 
of bread and wine, offers Himself up through the hands of the 
priest, in order to perpetuate His Sacrifice upon the Cross, and to 
apply to us its merits. Thére is no means whereby we can wor- 
ship and adore the Lord in a more worthy manner. Upon the 
altar at holy Mass, Jesus Christ humbles and abases Himself before 
His heavenly Father, although He is equal to Him in all things. 
God could receive no greater glorification than He receives in the 
exalted sacrifice of the altar, because in it is renewed the infinite 
homage which Jesus Christ offered to the heavenly Father by His 
sacrifice on the Cross, And as in the holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
God finds His glorification, so man finds therein his sanctification, 
and from all this we may perceive that we ought to assist at Mass 
with proper disposition in order to participate in the magnificent 
fruits which it conveys to the truly devout. 
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The Christian takes part in holy Mass, both as devout assistant 
and as offerer of the same. Upon our right intention in either 
capacity depends the fruit which we draw from this sacred action. 
To assist at holy Mass requires profound reverence and respectful 
deportment. Had we been present upon Calvary when the Lord 
shed His precious Blood upon the Cross, with what reverence and 
devotion would we have witnessed this tremendous sacrifice. Our 
reverence must be no less when we appear before the altar upon 
which the same sacrifice is offered up. ‘Tremble in the presence 
of my sanctuary,” said the Lord to the sons of Israel (Lev. xxvi, 2). 
How much more should we be filled with holy awe when we ap- 
proach the altar upon which this same God sacrifices himself! 
Whilst the seraphim and saints pray for us, while Jesus Christ Him- 
self presents our case to the Father, and implores mercy from 
Divine justice, how could we dare silence these supplications by 
irreverent behavior, and dispose God to anger rather than to mercy? 

The second capacity in which the Christian takes part in the holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass is that of offerer. The Son of God is filled 
with so ardent charity for men, that He has not only imparted to 
them His graces and gifts, but also a share in His official functions, 
because He desires that we should co-operate in His glorification 
of God. One of His principal functions as Redeemer is that of an 
eternal high priest (Ps. cix, 5). He desired that all the faithful 
should participate in this priesthood and in a certain sense He con- 
secrated them as priests with His Blood in Baptism (I. Pet. xi, 9). 
For this reason it is not the priest at the altar alone who offers the 
most holy sacrifice, but all the faithful present also offer it up. 

You, dear brethren, who are in this sense priests when assisting at 
holy Mass, you must consequently offer up the Divine Sacrifice for 
a fourfold end, corresponding to your most sacred obligations, 
namely, in order to adore and propitiate God, and to offer Him your 
thanksgiving and your petitions. Each one of you is like to that 
servant who owed his Lord a large sum, and Divine justice ap- 
pears with the demand, ‘Pay what thou owest” (Matt. xviii, 28). 
Kneel down at Mass, therefore, and with sentiments of humblest 
reverence, but also of confidence, urge the Lord: “Have pity on 
me, I will pay thee all.” With the holy Sacrifice of the Mass I will 
pay my debt to Thee. I owe Thy Infinite Majesty an infinite rever- 
ence and as I have not the means of myself to satisfy the same, I 
take refuge in the wounds of my Redeemer. So will I also humble 
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myself like Jesus Christ upon the altar, with Him I will reverence 
Thee profoundly. For my sins I owe infinite satisfaction, but I will 
offer a sacrifice that will cause Thee far more glory than that of 
which I have deprived Thee by my sins. I owe Thee infinite thanks- 
giving, and with this great sacrifice I shall pay the same in full. 
I have infinite need of Thy assistance, but as I am not worthy to 
appear alone before Thee, I will come before Thee with Jesus 
Christ, who sacrifices Himself for me, and in this way Thou wilt not 
refuse me. As Thou canst not reject this sacrifice, Thou wilt not 
despise me, because I unite myself with it and through it implore for 
grace and mercy. 

These should be your sentiments when assisting at holy Mass, 
and in cooperating with the priest in this great Mystery. 

Have you ever duly reflected upon the sanctity of this most sub- 
lime mystery of holy Mass? Have you realized the great work you 
were performing as you assisted at the same? The infinite wealth 
of grace contained in this treasure which the infinite mercy of God 
communicates to you? Have the dispositions with which you 
assisted at holy Mass corresponded with the sanctity of this most 
sublime sacrifice? May a lively faith, above all, always accompany 
you to this sacred act, the greatest and most sublime mystery of 
our holy religion. Imagine that you are ascending Mount Calvary 
to be a witness of the crucifixion and of the death of Christ. In 
invoking divine assistance let your mind and hearts be filled with 
sentiments of devotion and piety. 

Beware of assisting at holy Mass in distraction of spirit, with 
coldness of heart, or with a disrespectful and negligent demeanor. 
For, thereby, you would deprive yourself of the fruits of the sacrifice. 

Before concluding my instruction I feel obliged to commend to 
you the frequent assistance at holy Mass. I mean on those days 
which do not come under the commandment of the Church, because 
on Sunday and holy days of obligation you are strictly obliged to 
attend Mass. There are, unfortunately, some Christians who can 
hardly make up their minds to hear Mass even on Sundays and 
holy days. And it is a most deplorable state of things that so many 
Christians who could assist at holy Mass also on week days neglect 
to do this. What ingratitude for Christ’s love for us and the great 
sacrifice which He presents upon the altar. What indifference to 
this great, indeed greatest of Gods’s blessings. What neglect of our 
own welfare. 
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If time permit never neglect to hear holy Mass even upon 
days when it is not of ecclesiastical precept. You will thus give 
supreme honor to God and care for your own welfare. It will be for 
you of paramount advantage during your life and particularly at 
death. For at that last hour God will surely with His special assist- 
ance and visible protection, stand by those who in their lives had a 
great devotion to the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Amen. 
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XLVIII. THE BURIAL OF THE DEAD 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“It is, therefore, a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead, that 
they may be loosed from sins.”—II. Maccabees xii, 46. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—Protestant criticism of Catholis burial rites 
unjust, because they do not witness the whole of Catholic obsequies. The 
Church thinks more of the soul than of the body; believes that “it is a 
holy and wholesome thought,’ etc. Herein the difference between Protes- 
tant and Catholic burial rites. 

Catholic rites, indeed, express hope, but also the sense of man’s sinful- 
ness and the dread of the Divine wrath. This summed up in Cardinal 
Newman's words from “Gerontius.” 

I. The Office of the Dead—Vespers; matins and lauds. Brief descrip- 
tion of the sentiments expressed in Psalms, Antiphons and Lessons. 
Then pass on to consideration of the Requiem Mass. “Why do some 
—_— Spend money on a grand funeral and neglect to have Holy Mass 
offered?” 

II. The Requiem Mass.—In the Requiem Mass the Church hushes the 
voice of praise; all ts supplication, awe and self-abasement in view of 
judgment and the nothingness of man. Fitness of the Gregorian chant 
for expressing these sentiments. Introit, Prayer, Gradual; Dies Irae; 
Epistle and Gospel; Secret. Omission of the blessing. 

III. The Absolutions and Burial—Meaning of absolution in this con- 
nection. Description of the rite. The procession to the grave. Committal 
of the body to the earth. 

IV. Cremation—Reasons why the Church forbids this practice, viz.: 
Pagan origin of cremation. Present connection with materialism and irre- 
ligion. Indecency of thus treating what was the temple of the Holy 
Ghost. Impossibility after cremation of detecting poison or violence. Thus 
Christian charity and the interests of humanity are against cremation. 
Strictly forbidden by Leo XIII. in 1886. 





Non-Catholics, my dear brethren in Jesus Christ, who are some- 
times present at Catholic burials, not unfrequently compare our 
burial service unfavorably with that of the Protestant Church, 
declaring it to be but a meagre performance when contrasted with 
what they term the dignified and apt “Order for the Burial of the 
Dead.” contained in their Prayer Book. In the explanation that I 


* A schedule of this course may be had by application to the publisher. The 
first three parts of this series, on the Creed, the Commandments and the 
Means of Grace, respectively, appeared in previous volumes. 
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now propose to give you of the rites with which the Church Catholic 
surrounds that last solemn act of the survivors toward a departed 
Christian, the committing of the body to that dust from which it 
sprang, we shall see whether this reproach is justified. In fact, by 
the expression that I have just used, I have hit upon the very 
misapprehension that causes Protestants sometimes to level that 
reproach against us. For, in truth, the committing to the earth of 
this poor clay of which our bodily part is formed is but a small and 
secondary part of the office which the Church performs towards her 
departed children. We have a higher, nobler part, which does not 
die, which sprang from a higher source than the dust of the earth, 
which was breathed into our bodies by the breath of God Himself— 
the soul, immortal and spiritual, the direct creation of the almighty 
Hand. It is with the soul that the Church is chiefly concerned in 
her burial rites; for she believes, as did the chosen people of old, 
that “it is a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead, that - 
they may be loosed from sins.” It is this doctrine that makes the 
difference between a Catholic and a Protestant burial. The Prot- 
estant burial service is beautiful and touching, we may readily 
admit. It is in part drawn from the Catholic Mass and Office for 
the Dead; but there are significant omissions. There is not one 
word of prayer for the soul of the deceased. It seems to be taken 
for granted that he has already entered into bliss. The idea of a 
place of purgation, the thought that few are so pure and holy at 
death as to be found worthy of an immediate entrance into heaven, 
to stand in the presence of the all-holy God, and at once become the 
companions of angels and saints the Spirits of the Just made per- 
fect, seem not to have entered into the minds of the compilers of the 
Anglican Liturgy. Or, rather, must we not say that these con- 
siderations were deliberately excluded? Not so with the Catholic 
rites. In these we find expressed, indeed, a great and consoling 
hope for the salvation of those who have died in the bosom of their 
Mother, the Catholic Church, Christ’s Bride, whose children have 
God for their Father. She has aided them on their death-beds with 
her holy Sacraments ; she has led them into the valley of the shadow 
of death and there given them into the keeping of Jesus; and she 
hopes, with a consoling assurance, for their eternal happiness. But 
she forgets not the awful sanctity of God. She remembers that 
“nothing defiled can enter heaven”; she knows that many shall be 
saved “yet so as by fire.’ She knows human frailty and human 
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weakness, and she has no delusions concerning the dread truth that 
Divine justice has its claims as well as Divine mercy its pitiful in- 
dulgence. She realizes that a soul with a heavy load of offenses 
against God, even though they have been forgiven by means of the 
saving Sacraments of Penance and Extreme Unction, is yet liable 
to a debt of temporal punishment; and, moreover, is imperfect and 
weighed down by evil habits and dispositions that must need be 
purged away before that soul can bear the blinding light of the 
presence of God. How beautifully is this expressed in the words 
of the angel in Cardinal Newman’s great Poem, the “Dream of 
Gerontius”’ : 


“ 


.... Praise to His Name! 

The eager spirit has darted from my hold, 
And, with the intemperate energy of love, 

Flies to the dear feet of Emmanuel; 

But, ere it reach them, the keen sanctity, 
Which with its effluence, like a glory, clothes 
And circles round the Crucified, has serged, 
And scorched, and shrivelled it; and now it lies 
Passive and still before the awful Throne. 

A happy, suffering soul! For it is safe, 
Consumed, yet quickened, by the glance of God.” 


I. The Office of the Dead.—The full ceremonies of burial com- 
mence with the recitation of the “Office of the Dead,” consisting of 
Vespers, Matins, and Lauds. The Vesper psalms with their anti- 
phons, breathe hope, longing for that Supreme Good from whom 
sin keeps us, and earnest supplication on the part of the living for 
the soul of their departed fellow-Christian. “The sorrows of death 
have compassed me; and the perils of hell have found me; and I 
called upon the Name of the Lord. O Lord, deliver my soul. The 
Lord is merciful and just, and our God showeth mercy. . . . I will 
please the Lord in the land of the living” (Ps. cxiv). “Wo is me, 
that my sojourning is prolonged! I have dwelt with the inhabi- 
tants of Cedar; my soul hath been long a sojourner” (Ps. cxix). 
‘Out of the depths I have cried unto thee, O Lord, Lord hear my 
voice” (Ps. cxxix), and in the last psalm of the Vesper Office we 
have the note of hope, “The Lord will repay for me. Thy mercy, 
O Lord, endureth forever; O despise not the works of Thy hands” 
(Ps. cxxxvii). At the end of each psalm, instead of the Gloria Patri, 
we have the supplicating appeal: “Eternal Rest give unto them, 
O Lord, and let perpetual light shine upon them,” and the Office 
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concludes with beautiful prayers, of which the last, at least, is 
familiar to you all: “O God, the Creator and Redeemer of all the 
faithful; grant to the souls of Thy servants departed the remission 
of all their sins, that by pious supplications they may obtain that 
pardon which they have always desired.” 

After Vespers follows the Office of Matins and Lauds. All these 
offices, when possible, should be recited in presence of the corpse, 
which is brought into the church for that purpose. Matins consists 
of three divisions, called “Nocturnes.” Each Nocturne consists of 
three Psalms and three Lessons taken from Holy Scripture. The 
Lessons in the Office of the Dead are taken from the Book of Job; 
those passages being selected in which the holy man laments the 
miseries of his afflicted condition, and begs the mercy of God, whose 
chastising hand has fallen so heavily upon him. His words are full 
of sad recognition of the nothingness of man and the vanity of 
human life; the uncertainty of fortune, and the terror of the Divine 
vengeance upon sin. At the same time that God who avenges sin, 
is still a God of mercy who will not be angry forever. “Spare me, 
O God, for my days are nothing. . . . I have sinned; what shall 
I do to thee, O Keeper of men? Why hast Thou set me opposite 
Thee, and I am become burdensome to myself? Why dost Thou 
not remove my sin, and why dost Thou not take away my iniquity ?” 
(Job vii). “I will say to God: Do not condemn me; tell me why 
Thou judgest me so. . . . Remember, I beseech Thee, that Thou 
hast made me as the clay, and Thou wilt bring me into the dust 
again? ... Suffer me, therefore, that I may lament my sorrow 
a little’ (Job x). After each lesson is recited a Responsory, in 
which, often in the very words of Scripture, the Church gathers 
up the teaching and sentiment of the Psalms and Lessons and 
impresses upon us the feelings of Her own mind, mingling with her 
words pious aspirations from the living for their own souls, and 
touching appeals to the Divine mercy on behalf of the dead. “Do 
Thou, O Lord, who didst raise Lazarus from the tomb, give rest 
and pardon to them, who wilt come to judge the living and the dead, 
and the world by fire.” “Alas, O Lord, that I have sinned much in 
my life. What shall I do, miserable man that I am? Whither 
shall I flee, but to Thee, O my God. Have mercy upon me when 
Thou comest in that last day. My soul is exceeding troubled, but 
do Thou, O Lord, help me?” “TI believe that I shall see the good- 
ness of the Lord in the land of the living.” 
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The Office of Lauds, which follows Matins, is similar to Vespers 
in its general arrangement, and full of the same expressive and 
instructive mingling of prayer for the dead, of warning and suppli- 
cation for the living, with holy dread of the Divine judgments and 
consoling hope in God’s mercy that characterizes the whole of the 
rites for the final obsequies, and form an inimitable example of 
liturgical beauty, solemnity and impressiveness. 

But we must pass on to the central act of the funeral rites of the 
Catholic Church, without which they would be shorn of more than 
half their efficacy for the living and the dead. I mean, of course, 
the Requiem Mass, in which the Holy Sacrifice of Christ’s Body 
and Blood is offered for the souls of those who have gone before 
us. Why is it, dear breathren, that Catholics will spend great sums 
of money upon flowers, and a grand funeral, which can do no good 
whatever to the departed, and yet grudge the alms for Masses that 
would hasten the entrance of their dear ones into the bliss of heaven? 
It is surely not necessary for me to prove to you that of all things 
that can be done for the relief of the suffering souls in Purgatory, 
the offering of holy Mass is unspeakably the most efficacious. 
Will flowers, and a long line of carriages, and a funeral feast, and 
rich mourning costumes, give any consolation to those who are 
agonizing in Purgatory, and longing, with an intense agony of 
baffled love, for that God who alone can give them any peace, and 
from whom they are kept away by stains that you could remove 
by having the holy Mass said for them? I do not condemn that 
proper decency which respect and love for the departed rightly 
demand in the carrying out of funerals; but I do condemn useless 
ostentation which too often has for its motive to make good appear- 
ance before the world. Should we Catholics be less anxious for 
our departed than was the pious Judas Machabeus, who, as we read 
in Holy Scripture, after a great battle against the enemies of God’s 
people, “making a gathering, sent twelve thousand drachmas of 
silver to Jerusalem for sacrifice to be offered for the sins of the 
dead?” (II. Mach. xii, 43). It is a poor piety and a weak affection 
that will strew flowers upon the grave where rests the body, and 
yet deprive the soul of that refreshment, light, and peace which the 
Holy Sacrifice will procure. 

II. The Requiem Mass.—Let us glance now at the central rite 
of our Catholic obsequies, the Requiem Mass, offered for the repose 
of the soul of the defunct. You are doubtless familiar, by ex- 
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perience, with the differences in the ceremonial of Mass for the 
dead which distinguish it from an ordinary Mass. Awe-struck in 
the presence of death, with the silent corpse, that sad and vivid 
reminder of what we must all come to, laid before God’s altar, the 
Church hushes for this occasion the voice of praise. The sacred 
ministers are vested in black; the Alleluia, the Gloria Patri, the 
Gloria in Excelsis are not heard. From beginning to end of the 
Mass we hear only the voice of supplication. In this solemn rite 
that trembling awe of judgment to come, those earnest prayers for 
mercy on the departed soul, those awe-inspiring prophecies of the 
last great day and of the dreadful Judge coming in power and 
majesty to judge the world by fire, those humble expressions of self- 
abasement and acknowledgments of the utter nothingness of man, 
which we have already heard in the office, reach their climax. It 
is scarcely necessary for me to dwell upon the fitness of that sublime 
chant which the Church uses in the Requiem Mass for the expression 
of these sentiments. This fitness is acknowledged by all. It is 
generally conceded that no composer, however eminent, has suc- 
ceeded in equalling the Church’s own music as a vehicle for the 
solemn words of the Mass for the dead. 

We will now glance briefly at this great liturgical drama of life 
and death, of judgment and divine wrath, of tender hope and 
pathetic appeal. 

For the Introit, we have that familiar prayer, “Eternal rest give 
to them, O Lord, and let perpetual light shine upon them,” followed 
by words from the sixty-fourth Psalm, which tell us of the last 
end of all mankind, and carry us at once to the next world and the 
immediate presence of God: “A hymn, O Lord, becometh Thee in 
Sion ; and a vow shall be paid to Thee in Jerusalem. O, hear my 
prayer; all flesh shall come to Thee.” After the “Kyrie Eleison,” 
with its repeated cry for mercy to the Adorable Trinity, the priest 
passes on at once to the prayer, in which the name of the departed 
is mentioned, that name by which he was baptized, that name known 
to God, without whose knowledge not even a sparrow falls to the 
ground, that name which has many times and oft been repeated in 
intercessory prayer by Mary and the saints and the Guardian Angel, 
who but now has presented the soul of him who owned it at the feet 
of God. The Epistle is from the first of St. Paul to the Thessa- 
lonians, and bids us not give way to a pagan grief at the death of 
him whom we loved, telling us of the glory to come when we shall 
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ascend to heaven in company with Jesus: “We will not have you 
ignorant, brethren, concerning them that are asleep, that you be 
not sorrowful, even as others who have no hope. For if we believe 
that Jesus died and rose again, even so them who have slept through 
Jesus will God bring with Him, ... for the Lord Himself shall 
come down from heaven with commandment, and with the voice of 
an archangel, and with the trumpet of God,” and “we shall be taken 
up together .. . to meet Christ . . . and so shall we be always 
with the Lord. Therefore, comfort ye one another with these 
words” (I. Thess. iv, 12, seq.). The Gradual and Tract repeat the 
prayer for mercy and for deliverance from those bound of sin that 
hold the soul from the immediate fruition of heaven; and then fol- 
lows that marvelous sequence, the Dies Jrae, unsurpassed for its 
religious pathos and power to move the hearts of all hearers. It is, 
in truth, at once a sublime prayer, a most impressive sermon, and a 
meditation that cannot fail to move and to convert. Therein we 
seem to see the great Throne set, and the Judge thereon; the open 
book, the multitudes of men on the right hand and the left; the 
hosts of angels, the dreadful Accuser, the roaring flames of the 
eternal prison-house, the awful terror of the lost. But the hymn 
finishes with words of hope in the mercy of Him who, though our 
Judge, is yet our loving Saviour. 

Time will not allow me to quote from this great liturgical hymn, 
but I would earnestly recommend you all to use it frequently in 
your private devotions. Its truth, its beauty, its spirit of simple 
faith, its awful warnings, its lesson of humble self-abasement can- 
not fail to exercise the most salutary influence upon yourselves if 
you then familiarize yourself with its holy and sublime sentiments. 
The gospel is from St. John, and gives us in our divine Lord’s 
words the doctrine that He so solemnly and emphatically taught 
concerning the resurrection of the dead, the resurrection to life 
eternal of those who have done well, the resurrection to judgment 
and condemnation of those who have done evil. The Offertory 
recalls to us how from the beginning the promise of eternal life has 
been made to those who have believed, and speaks of Abraham, 
that great example of faith, who merited to be chosen as the fore- 
father of God’s people. We, as the apostle tells us, are the spiritual 
children of Abraham, who himself was only saved through faith in 
the Redeemer to come whom we, too, worship, and under whose 
new dispensation it is our happiness to live and die. God is 
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entreated that the great Archangel Michael may conduct the souls 
of the departed into His holy light, and that He will receive the 
sacrifice and prayers now being offered for them. In the “secret” 
appeal is made to the Divine mercy in virtue of the Christian name 
and profession of the departed, that as God “has granted him the 
merit of Christian faith, so also He will bestow upon him its re- 
ward.” Then the Mass proceeds as usual to that supreme moment 
when the Divine Victim is lifted up before the Throne of the 


- Father to plead for both living and dead. At the conclusion of the 


Mass no blessing is given; it is as if the Church were too much 
concerned with the welfare of the dead to bless the living. Also, 
instead of the usual “Ite missa est,” or “Benedicamas Domino,” is 
substituted the prayer “Requiescant in Pace,” “May they rest in 
Peace. Amen.” 

III. The Absolutions and Burwal.—The Holy Sacrifice being 
finished, the priest puts off the chasuble and maniple, and assumes 
the black cope, after which he proceeds to give what are known as 
the Absolutions. This word must not be misunderstood as if any 
pardon for unrepented sin can be given by the Church after death. 
Though, as you are well aware, this is not so, yet the Church’s 
official prayers, if I may use that word, the prayers, that is, which 
she offers up as Christ’s holy Bride, and exercising Christ’s own 
priestly office of intercession through her consecrated ministers, 
are of special efficacy in obtaining release for the souls in Purgatory. 
This applies, of course, to all the prayers of the obsequies from 
beginning to end. 

The “Absolutions” begin with a prayer for the living: “Deliver 
me, O Lord, from eternal death in that terrible day when the heavens 
and the earth are moved, when Thou comest to judge the world 
by fire.” Note, dear brethren, how the use of the present tense 
brings vividly before us that day of wrath, as if it were actually 
come. “I tremble and fear while that judgment comes and the 
coming wrath. Oh, that day, that day of anger and calamity and 
misery! Oh, day, great and exceeding bitter; when Thou comest 
to judge the world by fire.” After the Kyrie Eleison and the “Pater 
Noster,” during the recitation of which the officiant sprinkles with 
holy water and incenses the corpse, the final prayer is said before 
the mournful procession sets out for the cemetery to commit the 
body to that earth from which man came. 

At the beginning of this part of the obsequies are recited the 
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Psalms De Profundis, “Out of the Depths,” and the Royal Peni- 
tent’s prayer for pardon, the “Miserere.” Then follows an invoca- 
tion of the saints and angels, “Come to his assistance, ye saints of 
God, meet him, ye angels of the Lord, receiving his soul, offering 
it in the sight of the Most High. May Christ receive thee, who has 
called thee, and may the angels receive thee into Abraham’s bosom.” 
It will be understood that the order of these prayers and ceremonies 
varies according as the full rites that I have described are carried 
out or not. While the body is actually being carried to the grave, 
the following antiphon, full of Christian hope and the sense of 
fellowship with the saints of God, is sung: “May the angels lead 
thee into Paradise; may the martyrs receive thee at thy coming, 
and bring thee into the holy city, Jerusalem. May the choir of 
angels receive thee, and with Lazarus, who once was poor, mayest 
thou have eternal rest.” 

On arriving at the grave, if it is not blessed, the priest blesses it, 
and the body is lowered. The rites then conclude with the singing 
of the Benedictus, with an antiphon consisting of those words of 
Jesus Christ which are the very light of the grave, dispelling fear 
and sorrow, and taking away the sting of death: “I am the resur- 
rection and life; he that believeth in Me, though he be dead, yet 
shall he live ; and every one that liveth and believeth in Me shall not 
die forever.” 

Once when the Kyrie and Pater Noster are said, the body in- 
censed and sprinkled, and a final prayer for mercy uttered, and all 
is finished that Christian love and respect can do for that earthly 
frame which was once the tabernacle of the Holy Spirit, and the 
recipient of the Body and Blood of Christ. 

Cremation.—This last thought, dear brethren, sums up for us the 
reasons why the Church forbids to all her children the practise of 
cremation or burning of the dead. Does not our Christian Catholic 
instinct shrink from such a thing? Let me briefly draw out, in 
conclusion, the motives of the Church’s action in this respect. To 
begin with, cremation was a pagan custom, unknown to the Jews, 
God’s chosen people, under the old law. In this the Jews were 
followed from the first by the Christian Church, in imitation also of 
the mode of burial of our Lord Himself. As a recent writer has 
said [see “Catholic Encyclopedia,” Art. “Cremation”] : “Cremation, 
in the majority of cases to-day, is knit up with circumstances that 
make it a public profession of irreligion and materialism. Free- 
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masons first obtained official recognition of this custom from various 
governments. The Church has opposed from the beginning a 
practise which has been used chiefly by opponents of the faith. She 
is justified by reasons of Christian charity and the interests of 
humanity. It is unseemly that the human body, once the living 
temple of God, the instrument of heavenly virtue, sanctified so 
often by the Sacraments, should finally be subjected to a treatment 
that filial piety, fraternal and conjugal love, or even mere friendship, 
seems to revolt against as inhuman.” Again, “Another argument 
against cremation, and drawn from medico-legal sources, lies in 
this: that cremation destroys all signs of violence or traces of 
poison, and make examination impossible ; whereas a judicial autopsy 
is always possible after exhumation, even of some months.” 

The arguments in favor of the practise from supposed reasons 
of public health are not supported by any unanimity of opinion on 
the part of medical and professional scientific men, and are shown 
by the same writer whom I have quoted above to be without solid 
foundation in fact. More than one Pope has absolutely forbidden 
the practise of cremation, and the late holy Father Leo XIII, of 
happy memory, issued in 1886 a decree in which he forbade 
membership in cremation societies, and declared the unlawfulness 
of demanding cremation for one’s own body or that of another. 
The sentiment of the civilized world in general is at one with that 
of the Church in this matter; and we Catholics can trust herein the 
Christian instinct and the authoritative guidance of the rulers of 
God’s Church. Pagan in its origin, adopted now by those who do 
not believe in the resurrection of the body, the burning of the dead 
is an outrage upon the sentiments of nature and Christianity alike. 

“He is not dead,” said our divine Lord of Lazarus, “but sleepeth” ; 
and death to a Christian is but a sleep. Committing the bodies of 
her children to the earth, the Church recognizes the origin from 
when they sprang, and in beautiful symbolism laying the departed 
tenderly to rest in its narrow bed, typifies that sleep of the mortal 
remains of the just from which the trumpet of God’s angel shall 
arouse them to reign with Christ. 
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XLIX. THE FEASTS OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 
BY DOM BERNARD HAYES, 0.S.B. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Present neglect of the liturgy and its probable results. The 
liturgy sets before us annually the life of Christ and of those associated 
with Him, among whom Mary holds the chief place. 

II. One feast is not sufficient to set forth her life, therefore, she has 
many feasts. These fall into two classes: (1) Those which bring before 
us Mary’s life, its chief events and the great mysteries connected with it. 
(2) Other feasts to draw our attention more strongly to special aspects 
of our Lady; to her virtues, power or relations to us her children. These 
two classes are developed from the liturgy. 

III. This great devotion to our Lady must not be a cause of scandal 
or surprise, for her life was closely bound up with the Incarnation and 
Redemption. In prophecy and in fulfilment we shall find that this was the 
Divine plan. Therefore, the liturgy merely echoes the reality. 

IV. Jesus and Mary, therefore, may not be separated. If they are, a 
wrong view of Jesus will be taken. The Church has never separated them, 
with the result that they are inseparable in her children’s affection . 

Let us make every use of the liturgy of the Church to give us this true 
feeling for Jesus and Mary. 


I. In these days of easy printing, my brethren, there are many 
books of devotion issued and new ones are ever appearing, with 
the result that the piety of the faithful finds stimulus and sustenance 
for itself from sources different from those which the Church drew 
from during so many centuries. Before the days of rapid printing, 
the faithful used the Liturgy of the Church. This sufficed for the 
needs of all souls; it was an inexhaustible fountain for the thirsty 
wayfarers. It grew up together with the Church; it was her voice, 
the breath of her life, and those who used it knew that it was a 
treasury of devotion, endowed with the highest authority, which 
gave to them a spirit of devotion, authentic, strong, and truly 
Catholic. May we not think, my brethren, that the decay of the 
Catholic spirit in the world is caused, in part at least, by the neglect 
of the Liturgy? Men’s minds no longer meditate upon the thoughts 
which the Church has set out for each year; their wills are no longer 
filled with the sentiments with which the Church has surrounded 
the great truths commemorated in her Liturgy. There is no need 
of apology then, my brethren, if I call your attention to-day to one 
aspect of the Liturgy, viz.: the place held therein by the feasts 
of our Lady. I choose this example of the Liturgy the more gladly 
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because it has been open to misconstruction by those who are not 
of the household of the faith. 

The Liturgy of the Church sets before us the Incarnation in all 
its phases; each scene of our Lord’s life is reproduced, the great 
mysteries are recalled, and those chosen souls are invoked and com- 
memorated who were with Jesus Christ during His life on earth, 
or who have in their own lives most notably reproduced the virtues 
of their Saviour. Thus, in the Liturgy, we have not only our Lord’s 
own life present, but also those of the saints, and, above all, of His 
blessed Mother. 

II. That holy Mother was so intimately connected with the whole 
scheme of the Incarnation that her life was full of mysteries and 
graces, and one feast is not sufficient to illustrate her office and 
prerogatives. There are, therefore, many feasts of the Blessed Virgin 
during the year. They fall naturally into two groups: (1) Those 
which bring before us Mary’s life; its chief events and the great 
mysteries connected with it. These are the greater festivals of our 
Lady, and they form an integral part of that annual setting forth 
of the different facts of the Incarnation which is the chief object 
of the Liturgy. (2) Though Mary’s position, graces, and work are 
chiefly shown to us by these greater feasts, yet holy Church draws 
our attention and devotion more particularly to special aspects of 
our Lady—her virtues, power, and relations to us, her children. 
This she does by lesser feasts, many of which are only of local 
interest or are intended to develop special devotions. Let us now, 
my brethren, see what these feasts are and how they illustrate Mary’s 
life. The first group, as I have said, set forth the life of Mary and 
its share in the Incarnation and Redemption. These feasts have an 
order amongst them corresponding to the time of those events of 
her life which they commemorate; and, naturally, the first feast is 
that of the Immaculate Conception. We all believe, my brethren, 
that, since its definition by Pope Pius IX. on the 8th of December, 
1854, this great mystery has been an article of faith, When God 
created the most pure soul of Mary and united it to the body which 
was prepared for it, by His Almighty Power, He saved it from 
contracting the stain of original sin, and filled it with immeasurable 
grace. The feast recalls this great prerogative of our blessed 
Mother. The Church hails her: “Thou art all fair, OQ Mary, and the 
stain of original sin is not in thee. Thy garment is white as snow, 
and thy face is as the sun. Thou art the glory of Jerusalem, thou 
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art the joy of Israel, thou art the honor of our people.” She applies 
to our Lady the following words from the Book of Proverbs, which 
tell us of the eternity of God’s designs: “The Lord possessed me in 
the beginning of His ways, before He made anything from the 
beginning ; I was set up from eternity, and of old before the earth 
was made; the depths were not as yet, and I was already conceived” 
(Book of Proverbs viii). She also recalls to our memory the saluta- 
tion with which the Archangel Gabriel greeted Mary: “Hail, full of 
grace.” And then, on September 8th, exactly nine months after the 
Immaculate Conception, is kept the feast of the Nativity of Our 
Lady. The antiphons of the Divine Office announce: “This day was 
born the glorious Virgin Mary; and let us keep with rejoicing the 
birthday of the Blessed Virgin.” Throughout the octave of the 
feast the subject of her descent from King David is treated of 
again and again, and the gospel for the feast is the genealogy of 
the Holy Family, given in the first chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
On November 2ist, forty days later, is kept. the feast of the Pre- 
sentation of the child Mary in the Temple. In the office of this feast 
St. John Damascene tells us that: “Mary was carried to the Temple 
at Jerusalem and was there planted in the Lord; the dew of His 
Spirit made her to flourish in the courts of her God, and like a green 
olive she became a tree, so that all the doves of grace came and 
lodged in her branches.” The next great event of our Lady’s life 
is her espousal to St. Joseph. This important event the Liturgy 
celebrates by a feast on January 23. The reasons for her espousal 
are given by St. Bernard in the lessons of the second nocturn: 
“For this end did it behoove that Mary should be espoused to 


Joseph . . . that a husband might attest her maidenhood, that 
the modesty of the Virgin might be spared and her good fame 
saved. . . . By this device the heavenly secret was at the same 


time provided with its witness and protected from its foeman, and 
the good name of the maiden mother preserved.” 

On March 25, exactly nine months before Christmas day, the 
great feast of the Annunciation is kept. For, after Mary’s espousals, 
God sent His angel to proclaim the mystery of the Incarnation and 
to announce to Mary her great dignity. Mary gave her consent, and 
the Word became incarnate. In the Liturgy all this is recalled. 
We hear the words: “Hail! Full of grace”; “Behold the handmaid 
of the Lord”; and the words of Isaias, “Behold, a virgin shall con- 
‘ceive and bear a Son, and His Name shall be called Emmanuel” 
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(Isaias vii, 14). Then follows in natural order, close upon the 
feast of St. John the Baptist, the feast of the Visitation, to com- 
memorate the memorable visit of our Lady to her cousin St. Eliza- 
beth. We are reminded of all the incidents of that visit, of St. 
Elizabeth’s greeting of Mary, ““Blessed art thou among women, and 
blessed is the fruit of the womb”; of the joy of the yet unborn 
Precursor at the presence of His Lord; of Mary’s “Magnificat” of 
thanksgiving. As Christmas draws near and the time is approaching 
when the Saviour is to be born, the Church has given to us the feast 
of the “Expectation of Our Lady” on December 18, to recall the 
longing of that holy Mother for the advent of the Saviour of the 
world, and to stir up our desires for the coming of the Redeemer. 

Then, on December 25, follows the great feast of the Nativity. 
This and the other feasts of the Incarnation, my brethren, are, of 
course, primarily feasts of our Lord. But it is very important that 
we should remember that, though our Lord is the prominent figure, 
yet Mary is also present, and that these feasts are further illustra- 
tions of her life. Thus, on Christmas day, the Liturgy does not 
forget Mary, the Mother. In it we meet frequently such thoughts 
as the following: “To-day the King of heaven deigned to be born 
to us of a Virgin’; “Blessed is the Virgin that deserved to carry 
in her womb Christ our Lord”; “The blessed Mother of God, Mary, 
remaining ever the spotless Virgin, hath this day given birth to the 
Saviour of the world.” In the account of the Nativity given in the 
gospel for the midnight Mass, Mary’s place in the mystery is 
clearly defined: “And it came to pass that when they were there her 
days were accomplished that she should be delivered. And she 
brought forth her first-born Son, and wrapt Him up in swaddling- 
clothes, and laid Him in a manger” (Luke ii). In the morning 
Mass, too, where the account of the Shepherds’ visit to the cave is 
given from St. Luke: “And they found,” we read, “Mary and 
Joseph, and the Infant lying ina manger . . . and all wondered 
at those things that were told them by the shepherds. But Mary 
kept all these words, pondering them in her heart.” We find the 
same characteristic in the Liturgy for the feasts of the Circumcision 
and the Epiphany. Thus the prayer for the Circumcision feast 
commences as follows: “O God, who by the fruitful virginity of 
blessed Mary, hast given to the world the rewards of eternal salva- 
tion.” On the Epiphany feast the Gospel tells us of the search of 
the wise men for Him “who was born King of the Jews,” and that 
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when they arrived at Bethlehem, “entering into the house, they 
found the Child with Mary, His Mother” (Matt. ii). 

Forty days after the Nativity of Our Lord, according to the 
Law, Mary had to go up to the Temple and offer a sacrifice for her 
purification. By another ordinance of the Law every first-born son 
was to be considered as belonging to God, and had to be redeemed 
by an offering of six sickles. Hence the Liturgy gives us the feast 
of the Purification of Our Lady, and includes in it the presentation 
of the Divine Child.’ You will remember, my brethren, the touching 
incident, as recorded by St. Luke, of holy Simeon, who was “waiting 
for the consolation of Israel”; of the promise given to him by the 
Holy Ghost that he should not see death until he had seen “the 
Christ of the Lord”; of his meeting Mary and the Child in the 
Temple, and of his “Nunc dimittis,” because his eyes had seen the 
salvation “prepared before the face of all peoples” (St. Luke ii). 
The Liturgy of this feast presents all these touching recollections 
to us. Then follows the hidden life, of which there is so little 
recorded, and which naturally finds little place in the Liturgy. Mary 
does not, therefore, appear until the Passion is the subject of the 
Church’s contemplation. Her share in the great tragedy is recalled 
by the feast of the Seven Dolours in Passion Week. When Christ 
is risen, Mary’s work for Him on earth is finished. Her Son ascends 
to heaven and the promised Spirit is sent to take His place. There 
is a period of sad waiting for the bereaved Mother, and then her 
Son comes and takes her to that eternal home where she will be with 
Him for ever. This day of joyous triumph is recalled in August 
by the feast of Mary’s Assumption. In this way, my brethren, does 
the Church set forth the life of Mary, the Mother of our Redeemer. 
The Liturgy not only describes her life as a series of events, but at 
the same time shows her virtues to us. We learn about her humility, 
her beautiful purity, her spirit of detachment, her love of Jesus, her 
patience under suffering. But the Church does not rest satisfied 
with this. All do not think on these mysteries and draw lessons 
for themselves ; they will be better learned if they are repeated and 
taught expressly. Therefore, to make her children understand 
Mary better and to make them love her more, there are a number 
of feasts to draw their attention to certain virtues or prerogatives 
of Mary. Thus we find feasts in honor of the Most Pure Heart of 
Mary and of her purity, for there is no virtue which needs. to be 
insisted upon so much as this angelic virtue of purity, and weak 
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men will find much help and encouragement in their struggles 
against impurity from the powerful help and beautiful example of 
Mary. There is a feast also in honor of her maternity, for the 
Church does not wish her children to forget that Jesus has be- 
queathed to them His own Mother, and as our Redeemer, when 
dying on the Cross, bade St. John “behold His Mother,” so does she 
bid us turn to our Mother for help and care. Is anyone sad among 
you, my brethren? Has death come close to you and taken from 
you one very dear; or has misfortune made life bitter for you? 
Then remember that Mary was the Mother of Sorrows. The sword 
of sorrow pierced her to the heart, as foretold by holy Simeon. 
Nay!. Seven sharp swords wounded her. Yet how sweet and 
patient she always was, how perfect an example of grace and 
beauty won by suffering. To remind sorrowing souls that they have 
a Mother who suffered herself, there is a second feast of the 
Dolours of Our Lady in September. Do you need help, my breth- 
ren? There are other feasts in which she is held up as the “help 
of Christians,” the “Lady of Ransom,” the “Lady of Perpetual 
Succor.” In addition to these there is a feast to recall the most 
holy Name of Mary; and there are other feasts of local interest, or 
which commemorate signal manifestations of her favor. 

III. My dear brethren, those who have not the blessing of the 
true faith wonder at this great devotion of Catholics to the Mother 
of Jesus Christ. The year, from beginning to end, resounds with 
her praises ; her name is invoked in any emergency, and her praises 
form the ever-recurring theme of the Catholic pulpit. This is to 
those who do not understand our position, a cause of scandal. This 
should not be the case. For is it not clear, my brethren, from what 
I have said that her life and virtues are really part of the scheme of 
the Incarnation and Redemption, and that her life is so interwoven 
with that of her Son that they cannot be separated. If we recall the 
prophecies of the Old Testament and review the accounts of the 
Incarnation in the New, we shall find that Mary is part of the 
Divine scheme. When sin came into the world it came through 
the disobedience of Adam; and Eve, the partner given to him by 
God, shared in that sin. As both man and woman had brought 
ruin upon the earth, it was the Divine plan that the Son of God, 
when He came to earth to redeem the world, should have associated 
with Him a woman. This place of the woman in redemption is 
clearly foretold in the Old Testament. In the Book of Genesis we 
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read: “And the Lord God said to the serpent: ‘I will put enmities 
between thee and the woman, and thy seed and her seed; she shall 
crush thy head, and thou shalt be in wait for her heel’” (Gen. iii, 
13-15). In the seventh chapter of the prophet Isaias we have the 
following clear prophecy: “The Lord himself shall give you a sign. 
Behold, a Virgin shall conceive and bear a Son, and His name shall 
be called Emmanuel” (Isaias vii, 14). And in the eleventh chapter 
of the same prophet we are told that: “There shall come forth a rod 
out of the root of Jesse, and a flower shall rise up out of his root.” 
The rod evidently refers to Mary, and the flower to her divine Son. 
The Canticle of Canticles, too, and other parts of the Old Testament 
are full of passages which the Church, in the Breviary and Missal, 
applies in an accommodated sense to Mary. 

In the New Testament we find most clear evidence for the posi- 
tion we claim for Mary. Recall, my brethren, the account of the 
Annunciation of the Incarnation by the Angel Gabriel, as given by 
St. Luke (Luke i, 26, 38). Mary is hailed by the angel as “full of 
grace”; she is told she shall conceive and shall bring forth a Son; 
and that she must call His name Jesus. When Mary asks: “How 
shall this be done? because I know not man”; the angel tells her that 
the Holy Ghost shall come upen her, and the power of the Most 
High shall overshadow her. Mary is satisfied: “Behold the hand- 
maid of the Lord; be it done to me according to thy word.” Again, 
an angel appearing in sleep to Joseph, said: “Joseph, son of David, 
fear not to take unto thee Mary, thy wife, for that which is con- 
ceived in her is of the Holy Ghost; and she shall bring forth a Son; 
and thou shalt call His name Jesus” (Matt. i, 18-21). St. Eliza- 
beth, “filled with the Holy Ghost,” greeted Mary: “Blessed art 
thou among women, and blessed is the Fruit of thy womb. And 
whence is it to me that the Mother of my Lord should come to me?” 
(Luke i, 42-43). These examples, my brethren, show that Mary 
was specially prepared by the Holy Spirit for her sublime office. In 
the words of her own Magnificat, God regarded her humility, and 
from henceforth all generations shall call her blessed. And after- 
wards in the different narratives of our Lord’s life, we always find 
that in the great events there is a place for Mary. St. Luke, speak- 
ing of the birth of our Lord, says: “She brought forth her first-born 
Son and wrapped Him up in swaddling-clothes, and laid Him in a 
manger.” Again we read that the shepherds “found Mary and 
Joseph and the Infant lying in the manger” (Luke ii, 16). You 
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will remember also, my brethren, the prophecy of Simeon, when 
Mary presented her Son in the Temple: “And Simeon said to Marv: 
‘Behold, this Child is set for the fall and for the resurrection of 
many in Israel and for a sign which shall be contradicted. And 
thy own soul a sword shall pierce” (Luke ii, 34-35). Later we read 
how Jesus went down with His parents to Nazareth and “was sub- 
ject to them” (Luke ii, 51). 

Can we understand Bethlehem unless we consider the Child is 
tended by His Mother? Would Nazareth, the ideal home we love 
to meditate on, be the same if we found not there the sweet-faced 
gentle mother? Does it not mean very much that Jesus had a 
mother; does not it imply many beautiful virtues, the example of 
which we need ; does it not prove to us that God has indeed become 
a man—a brother unto us? Can we understand in any true way the 
period of Christ’s life which preceded His public life, unless it is 
knit with that of His Mother in our thoughts and affections? 

Though during the public life, that close intercourse of Mother 
and Son was of necessity broken, yet when Jesus came to the 
supreme act of His life, when He was dying for His people, when 
He was left deserted in His hour of seeming defeat, the beloved 
disciple, one of the few faithful ones, tells us that “there stood by 
the Cross of Jesus, His Mother” (John xix, 25). Do we under- 
stand Calvary, my brethren, unless Mary is at the foot of the Cross? 

It is clear, then, that both in prophecy and in fulfillment Jesus 
and Mary are united together. When, therefore, we recall that the 
Church of God has, during the course of centuries, unfolded the 
riches of the Incarnation to her children in a glorious Liturgy, 
we may be certain that in that Liturgy there will be a place for 
Mary. And, indeed, this is the case, as I have shown. We find 
that not only are the incidents of the life of Jesus commemorated, 
but that each of the privileged souls who were united with Him 
during His life on earth have also their place in this descriptive 
setting forth and commemoration of the Incarnation. Thus the 
incidents of St. John the Baptist’s life are commemorated, and those 
of St. Joseph and of the Apostles, but above all of Mary. Jesus 
and Mary are hand-in-hand in the Liturgy, as they were in reality. 

My brethren, the life of Jesus Christ on earth was not lived alone, 
and it cannot be truly understood by those who banish from His 
side those saintly souls and gracious influences with which He 
surrounded Himself. His life was a social life, a life such as we 
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ourselves live. It would lose much of its power of touching our 
hearts, much of its influence and applicability as an example, and 
therefore almost all its efficacy as a regenerating influence for all 
time, had it been lived alone in heights of holiness above the lives 
of men. Therefore Jesus Christ did not wish to live such a life. 
He chose for Himself a Mother whom He could love and obey, and 
who would care for Him, thus leaving an example to the world of 
the domestic virtues. He surrounded Himself with friends whom 
He influenced and raised by word and example, and to whom He 
was loyal in spite of their many shortcomings. He endured poverty, 
ingratitude, insult, and injury in order to teach his children patience 
and peace amidst the trials of life. There are many, alas! who 
make Jesus Christ stand alone, with the result that He who wished 
to be a father, friend, and example to men, is to them unreal, 
abstract, and apart from their lives. The Catholic Church has never 
treated Jesus Christ in this way. Whilst reverencing His divinity, 
she remembers his humanity, and loves to recall every incident of 
His life on earth and to know and be familiar with those whom He 
chose as His associates. Above all does she love to recall His 
Mother. And there has grown up around the Son and His Mother 
a warm-hearted devotion which is nothing less than real human 
affection. This is fed by Liturgy and ceremonies during the course 
of each year until the thoughts and affections of those who follow 
the Church’s guidance become knit inseparably with Jesus and 
Mary. Mary is called the “Mother of fair love.” When she stands 
beside her Son in the people’s affection there can be no puritanical 
coldness, but she will make them feel that they are indeed her 
children and the brothers of her divine Son. As she presented the 
divine Child to the shepherds and to the wise men from the East, 
so does she show Him to us in all His loving human aspects. As a 
true understanding of the Incarnation is not possible if we separate 
the Mother from the Son, let us, my brethren, take every oppor- 
tunity of increasing our love for her that is supplied by the devo- 
tional system of the Church. There are all her glorious feasts which 
present to us each year her life and graces; there is the month of 
Mary, during which the children gather more frequently and with 
more conscious affection round their mother; there is the month of 
the holy Rosary, when we make use of that: wonderful meditation 
upon the different mysteries connected with the Incarnation, speak- 
ing to the Mother in the familiar words of the “Hail Mary,” whilst 
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we contemplate the mystery. But in following the round of her 
feasts, my brethren, let me exhort you to accept the guidance of the 
Church. Do you want to know what sentiments of devotion you 
should have? Learn from the Liturgy of the Church. Do you 
want prayers to express your devotion which are most beautiful and 
most authentic? You will find them in the Liturgy. Do you wish 
for a complete commentary on the life of Mary and a Breviary of 
her praises? Again, my brethren, I urge you to use the Liturgy. 

Mary is living in the Church and is exerting her influence over 
those souls who catch the reflection of her beautiful virtues. She is 
one of ourselves, my brethren, human and not divine, and she trans- 
lates into language we can understand the virtues of her Son. 
She is a model to the human race. The virtues to be seen in her are 
the virtues that will save the world, and it is therefore of the 
greatest importance to the world that she should be known and 
loved. She will bring men to her Son. It is the Church which 
shows men how Mary is to be remembered and gives to them a 
beautiful Liturgy in which her virtues are set forth for their medi- 
tation, and by following this Liturgy we can all, my brethren, live 
our lives in company with Jesus and Mary, ever contemplating their 
example, and ever learning more and more to reflect the virtues in 
our own souls which we see in them. 
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L. FEASTS OF THE SAINTS 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JOHN S. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


“God is wonderful in His saints.”—Ps. xvii, 36. 


SYNOPSIS.—The force of example in the spiritual life. The Church pre- 
sents us with concrete examples of every condition and description in 
her efforts to lift us above the world. The world’s estimate of sanctity— 
our own view of it—the value of sanctity according to Scripture. Its 
value estimated from the lot of the saints in heaven. This should fill us 
with envy—what was possible for them is possible for us. They were 
human in the full sense of the word as we are. They used the means to 
the end and thus succeeded. The example of the saints helps us to know 
ourselves, fills us with humility; their life-story gives us courage and 
confidence. Grace given to them ts ready for us. Read their lives, follow 
their example and thus prepare for eternity. 


The doctrine taught by Jesus Christ is found to be difficult and 
exceedingly distasteful to the natural man. Now, the Church well 
knows that it is far easier for her children to learn it by example than 
by the solemn enunciation of dry precept. The abstract truth one 
may indeed admire, but it makes little appeal to the sluggish will. We 
approve and applaud, and then pass on our way, and soon forget the 
impression it has made. But, when the same truth is presented to us 
in the concrete, it arrests our attention, and fills us with holy desires. 
So that when we witness the conduct of holy men, we are inclined to 
exclaim, with the great Bishop of Hippo, “Why should not we do 
as these have done?” When we can look upon men and women of 
the world, practicing heroic virtue, and leading noble and self- 
denying lives, we soon begin to realize that Sanctity is not an exotic 
of another clime, but a plant of earthly growth, and that, so far from 
being unattainable, it may be secured by anyone who is thoroughly 
determined to do his best to make it his own. 

Hence, it is that the Church, in her wisdom, and with her intimate 
knowledge of human nature, is careful to put before us, day by day, 
all the year through, some one or another of her great canonized 
saints. One day, perhaps, it is a mighty warrior or a sturdy soldier, 
like St. Sebastian, who contrived to lead a life of heroic sanctity 
amid the clash of arms and the din and smoke of battle. And who 
felt as conscious of the presence of God, and as near to Him, while 
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resting in His tent, or shouldering His arms, as if He were kneeling 
before the tabernacle or assisting at Mass. 

Another day, she will summon before us the venerable figure of 
some holy Pope, like St. Gregory, or St. Pius V., who rose to a 
condition of the most exalted virtue in the midst of his innumerable 
duties, cares and responsibilities, and his solicitude for all the 
churches. The following day, perhaps, we celebrate the feast of 
some obscure virgin or cloistered nun, such as St. Teresa, or St. 
Clare who, urged by a supernatural impulse, turned their backs 
altogether on the world and on all its empty vanities, that they might 
dedicate the whole of their time and thought and affection to Him, 
whom they had learned to love exclusively and above all. Like some 
beautiful flower, in an enclosed garden, they grew in grace and 
loveliness, fostered and nourished by Him alone, who “feeds among 
the lilies,’ and “whose delight it is to be with the children of men.” 

Sometimes the Church may invite us to contemplate a more 
homely scene, and will disclose for our wonder and admiration, the 
inner life of some rich married lady, like St. Monica, or St. Eliza- 
beth, whose burning love of God was shown in her assiduous atten- 
tion to the most ordinary duties of her state, and in the religious dis- 
charge of her obligations toward husband and children. In short, 
the examples which the Church puts before us for our encourage- 
ment and edification range from world-famed sovereigns, ruling 

over mighty kingdoms, right down to the poorest and most de- 
' spised beggars, who, though destitute of this world’s goods, were 
passing rich in the only lasting and solid riches of heaven. Thus, 
while on the one hand, we honor as saints King Edward of Eng- 
land and King Louis of France, we also honor and revere quite as 
sincerely and as devoutly such saints as St. Isidor, who was a com- 
mon laborer, and St. Benedict Labré, who used to beg his bread from 
door to door, like the most destitute outcast of the present day. 

Thus, during the passing year, our mother, the Church, draws 
our attention not to the mere dry precept of the law, but to its 
practical expression, as witnessed in the lives of her most illustrious 
children. In the saints we see the noblest and the highest counsels 
of perfection actually carried out. Furthermore, we recognize in 
them our fellow Christians, and our fellow citizens, formed of the 
same clay and fashioned in the same mold as ourselves; flesh of 
our flesh and blood of our blood. We watch them contending with 
the same difficulties, beset by the same spiritual enemies, exposed 
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to the same dangers, and a prey to the same evil inclinations and 
passions. Yet, in spite of all this, we find them steadfast, resolute 
and conquering all along the line. And, as we follow them, step 
by step, and see them winning their battles and triumphing over their 
foes, not indeed by virtue of their own power, but by the grace and 
help of God, we are fully aware that the divine assistance, which 
was accorded to them will be as readily accorded to us. God’s 
hands are not shortened, His ability as well as His readiness to 
help is as great in our case as in theirs. In short, our only legiti- 
mate excuse, if we fail, is that we have neither the generosity nor 
the courage that characterized them. So far from imitating their 
zeal and earnestness and strong determination to become saints at 
any price, and cost what it may, we will scarcely move one little 
finger, or strain one little muscle, even for the sake of winning an 
eternal crown. 

The wise merchant in the Gospel, who, after much time and 
trouble, found the pearl of great price, became so enamoured with 
it that he sold all that he had in order to secure possession of it. He 
did not stop to consider how much the price was. He did not strive 
to strike a bargain. He did not say he would take it, but only if it 
could be purchased at a small sum. No! His mind was at once 
made up, he would have it at any price. Consequently, he went off, 
and, without delay and without hesitation, sold everything he had 
and bought the precious pearl upon which his whole heart was set. 
If, dear brethren, we are to secure the heavenly treasure of Sanctity, 
we must approach the matter in the same spirit. There must be no 
hesitancy, no putting off, no balancing of consequences, no doubt- 
ing and faltering. We must be fully persuaded that Sanctity is 
worth all that we can offer for it. Or, rather, that it so surpasses 
in value all the riches of the universe, that we ought to exclaim 
with the wise man: “I preferred it before kingdoms and thrones, 
and esteem riches as nothing in comparison to it. Neither did I 
compare unto it any precious stone, for all gold in comparison to 
it is as a little sand; and silver in respect to it shall be counted as 
clay. I loved it above health and beauty, and chose to have it 
instead of light, for its light cannot be put out. And all good things 
come to me together with it, and innumerable riches through it” 
(Wisdom vii, 8). It is only when we have appreciated Sanctity, 
at its proper value, that we shall be prepared to pay the necessary 
price for its possession. 
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Now, nothing so helps us to realize its value as a serious con- 
sideration of the joys and delights which are now the lot and por- 
tion of the saints of heaven. We picture them to ourselves amid 
the splendors and the peace of their eternal home. We watch them 
exulting before the throne of God, drinking the torrent of His 
delights, and basking in the bright sunshine of His joy-giving pres- 
ence. We call to mind their perfect peace, their unfading glory, their 
freedom from all care and sorrow, their indescribable contentment, 
and absolufe security. We compare the brief moment of their 
earthly pilgrimage with the endless duration of their acquired joy, 
we contrast the few short years in which they labored and toiled 
with the immense weight of glory which those few short years have 
purchased. We wonder at the insignificance and smallness of the 
service rendered on the one hand, and the wholly inconceivable 
magnificence of the recompense received on the other. And the 
more we ponder and the more we learn of their privileges and 
honors, the more our wonder grows and intensifies, until, at last, we 
are filled with a burning envy and we resolve to emulate their ex- 
ample, to walk in their footsteps and to imitate their virtues. 

We call to mind the efforts which worldlings make to acquire 
the worthless riches of this world, we think of their laborious days, 
of their watchful nights, and of the pains and fatigues to which 
they cheerfully submit, in order to increase their earthly gains, or to 
acquire some long-desired honor, or to rise a degree or two in the 
social scale, and our cheeks grow scarlet with shame and self-re- 
proach, to think that we, who call ourselves Catholics, should be 
all the while so listless and indifferent regarding the infinitely more 
admirable rewards of eternity. 

What we once regarded as insurmountable difficulties in the path 
of virtue, melt away so soon as we become better acquainted with 
the saints of God. Of old, we were want to excuse our tepid life 
and our feeble attempts at virtue, on the ground of our particular 
position, or of our evil surroundings, or of the wickedness of the 
period in which our lot is cast. Or we would find excuse in the diffi- 
culties connected with our special duties, and in the trying nature 
of our environment. But, so soon as we set before us the immense 
multitude of the saints, we perceive how great is our delusion. For, 
amongst that glorious host are to be found saints of every walk of 
life, of every position, of every class and of every variety. 

Nay, more, we find both men and women steadily growing to per- 
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fection, and advancing in virtue, and attaining to heroic holiness, 
whose position and surroundings were immeasurelessly more difficult 
than our own. Often their passions were more violent, and their 
enemies more persistent, and their chances less, and their obstacles 
more serious than any which have ever fallen to our experience. 
But—as a set-off against this—it is only fair to say that they had one 
quality that is wanting in us. One quality, without which all else 
is of very little avail. They had an irresistible resolution; a deep- 
set and indomitable will, which was discouraged by no difficulty, 
and dismayed by no obstacle. They conquered and reached the 
goal, because they were determined to do their best, to push on to 
the end, and never to lose courage nor give up the struggle. So 
long as they made a generous use of the means at their disposal, 
they knew they were secure. So long as they were faithful to 
prayer and the Sacraments, and trusted to God alone as the one 
source of all their strength, they knew, as we all know, that they 
were bound to win. God has promised to give His grace to all 
who ask it with humility and perseverance, and to bestow even His 
greater graces upon those who are found to correspond to His ordi- 
nary graces. Who is faithful over few things, He will place over 
many things. But if we are too indifferent to act up to the ordinary 
graces God showers down upon us, we thereby render ourselves 
altogether undeserving of His choicer gifts, without which heroic 
sanctity is impossible. It is here where we usually fail. We wish 
to run before we are able to stand upright; to soar along in the high 
spiritual altitudes before we have even practised the art of ordinary 
walking on even ground. 

The example of the saints, however, serves not only to inspire us 
with a holy longing to follow them in their lives of virtue, and to 
merit the reward which they now enjoy. It also helps us to know 
ourselves better, and to keep us humble and lowly in our own eyes. 

So long as we compare ourselves only with worldly minded per- 
sons and with those who make no pretense to keep the command- 
ments, we may easily rise from the task, quite satisfied with the 
result. For, if we compare our own lives with those who have 
never had the grace nor the opportunities that we have had, and 
who have never been instructed, nor helped by the Sacraments, nor 
shielded in any way from the occasions of sin, we shall, naturally, 
look virtuous enough against such a dark background. Conse- 
quently, we shall be apt to flatter ourselves that all is well, and to 
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take complacency in our own good deeds, and to “imagine our- 
selves to be something, whereas we are nothing.” We are so weak 
and so blind, and so full of self-love, that the slightest favor 
conferred upon us by God, or the least success in our spiritual 
exercises, or the smallest light or unction received by us in prayer, 
is at once accepted by us as a mark of special virtue. Our poor 
mortifications, our little acts of penance, our hour of daily medita- 
tion, our patience under some slight provocation, are all enough to 
flatter our vanity and to inflate us with an utterly erroneous estimate 
of our own spiritual condition. 

Then, perhaps, we are induced to take up the history of some 
genuine saint. We turn over the pages with interest and admira- 
tion, and, as we read on and on, new light seems to be given us, and 
we soon find ourselves contemplating virtues, in whose light our 
own seem to lose caste, and to dwindle into puerile insignificance. 
When we are thus, as it were, brought into contact with a true saint, 
a healthy sense of our own inferiority takes possession of us. We 
grow ashamed of our very virtues, which, by comparison, scarcely 
look like virtues at all, and we begin to confess, painfully and sor- 
rowfully, that, after all, we are not humble, nor charitable, nor 
patient, nor pure, but only poor and unworthy sinners, loaded with 
imperfections, and full of innumerable faults and failings. In the 
person of a canonized saint, we have a proper standard of com- 
parison. We can measure ourselves with him, and thus gain a far 
truer estimate of our true spiritual misery than we are ever likely 
to acquire in any other way. The study of the lives of the saints 
teaches us, indeed, to realize our short-comings, and our many 
failings, and steeps us deeper and deeper in humility, and we must 
all admit that sanctity is very near those who are lowly and the 
humble of heart. 

But, in spite of the newly acquired sense of our weakness and 
sinfulness and general inferiority, we are not, strange to say, de- 
jected nor downcast. On the contrary, familiarity with the lives of 
God’s greatest servants, greatly contributes to inspire us with cour- 
age and confidence. The reason is plain. For, in the saints we con- 
template the transforming power of God’s grace upon weak human 
creatures just like ourselves. We may gaze upon the fairest and 
most perfect amongst them. Yet, however exalted they may be, so 
soon as we call to mind their origin and history, we find they were 
born of earthly parents like ourselves, and inherited the very same 
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natural instincts and earthly disposition and evil passions. They pos- 
sessed the same nature and were subject to the same influences. Be- 
fore them, as before us, the world spreads its subtle snares, and the 
flesh its seductive attractions, and the devil his most cunning de- 
coys and pitfalls. There was in them the same attractions toward 
honors, distinctions, pleasures and sensual delights, as well as the 
same natural shrinking from pain and contempt and humiliation. 
In a word, they were men, and possessed all the customary inborn 
weaknesses of their race. Yet they triumphed! They overcame 
every difficulty, trod under foot every obstacle, and lived almost 
like angels in human bodies. Not, be it ever remembered, by vir- 
tue of their own strength, not by virtue of any peculiarity of their 
composition or organization, but solely by the efficacy and strength 
of God’s all-sufficient grace. Grace was offered to them, and be- 
cause they corresponded to it with great fidelity, it was poured out 
upon them in far greater abundance. It illuminated their intellects, 
it inflamed their wills, it showed them the emptiness of worldly 
glory, it lifted their thoughts toward heavenly things, and made 
them long to tread the world and all it contains under foot, that 
they might merit the reward of the saints. So utterly, indeed, did 
many of them despise this world, that they preferred its enmity 
to its friendship, and rejoiced to be unknown and forgotten by 
men, that they might lose themselves more completely in God. 
None are so brave as the saints! They dare all things, and en- 
dure all things, for the sake of Him, whom they love above all. 
Neither danger nor disgrace, nor torture nor death itself, in its 
worst form, nor aught else can influence them, nor turn them from 
their allegiance to the God they love, nor make them forgetful of 
His service. Who, with such examples to inspire him, can fail to 
be impressed! Who can fail to feel encouraged? To inspire our- 
selves, then, with hope and trust, let us lift up our eyes on high, 
and contemplate them rejoicing in eternal bliss. As the husband- 
man plowing the rude earth, and exposing himself to the wintry 
blasts and to the inclemencies of the elements, buoys himself up 
with the thought of the future harvest, and of the fields, rich and 
beautiful with golden corn; or, as the captain, tossing on the turbu- 
lent, restless ocean, battling with storms and hurricanes, and the 
numberless other dangers of the deep, comforts himself with the 
remembrance of the reward, which will be his when he at last 
brings his rich cargo to land, so should we look up from our daily 
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struggle and toil in the service of God and contemplate the mag- 
nificent recompense awaiting us in the kingdom of our Father. 
Life is passing; swiftly and silently the years glide by, and soon 
we shall find our fragile bark grating upon the eternal shore. Are 
we preparing for that solemn and awful hour? The time is short 
and we should, therefore, neglect no means of grace and salvation. 
Now, one of the simplest and, at the same time, one of the most effi- 
catious and agreeable, is the habit of reading the lives of the saints. 
To keep their example ever before our eyes, to fill our minds with 
their thoughts and sentiments, and to strive to see things and to 
judge things as they did, will carry us over every difficulty, and 
will enable us, one day, to secure a place among their own glorious 
ranks, in the land of eternal peace and cloudless joy. 
Amen. 
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LI. THE ANGELS IN THE LITURGY 
BY THE REV. J. W. SULLIVAN 


“You are come to Mount Sion, and to the city of the living God, the 
heavenly Jerusalem, and to the company of many thousands of angels.”— 
Heb. xii, 22. 


SYNOPSIS.—The scriptural revelation of the angels. The lessons drawn 
from this revelation. The tradition of the Church in reference to the 
angels—its origin. The development of the doctrine. The various feasts 
and their lessons. The moral and doctrinal teachings of the liturgy of 
the Mass of the angels. The mission of the angels. How they assist us. 
The practical value of the veneration paid to the angels. 


The Holy, Scriptures are not merely a revelation concerning God 
and man. They are as truly a revelation concerning the angels. 
The main facts of their history are revealed to us—the original con- 
test between the good and the evil angels—the difference as to the 
present condition of the heavenly hosts who “keep their first estate,” 
and of the others who fell—the consequent future destiny of satan 
and his followers and, on the other hand, of the faithful who, now 
glorious in bliss, will hereafter be raised to a yet higher state 
through the glory of the Incarnate Son. The appearances of 
angels extend through the Scriptures. They people the scenes of 
the sacred history. They are not more clearly seen around the 
gates of Paradise at the beginning of man’s history, than they are 
represented as about to be present at the close, on the day of the 
final resurrection and universal judgment. They are as fully con- 
cerned with the events of the Apocalypse of St. John as they are 
with the events of the Book of Genesis. The Scripture history of 
mankind opens with the angels already on the stage of this lower 
world, actively engaged. It is revealed that they will be as actively 
engaged when it has run its predestined course. 

Under the old law, the action of angels, as revealed to us, was 
on a large scale, affecting the concerns of nations and kingdoms, 
and of families connected with the patriarchal line through which 
the Messias was to come. Under the new law, as contrasted with 
the old, we. find our blessed Lord speaking of all His members, all 
His little ones, and saying, “That their angels in heaven always see 
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the face of my Father who is in heaven” (Matt. xviii, 10). And 
the Epistle to the Hebrews unfolds yet further this great revelation 
when it speaks of the angels as “ministering spirits, sent forth to 
minister for them, who shall receive the inheritance of salvation” 
(Heb. i, 14). It is this same universality of individual privilege that 
the apostle asserts in our text. 

On these pregnant passages the Church has grounded her tradi- 
tionary faith. And these momentous words of the Master and 
His apostle have led her to work the worship of angels into the 
warp and woof of her liturgy. The heiress of all true traditions, 
she has ennobled and consecrated this worship from her origin. 

While the existence of these higher and purely spiritual beings 
formed part of the religious belief of the Jews, no worship was 
paid directly by the synagogue. Nor was there an official cult or 
regular part of the liturgy set aside for the angels in the first cen- 
turies of Christianity. It would seem that, as a tendency to the 
false worship of angels developed itself even in the apostolic age, 
possibly on this account, a reserve was kept as to the greatness of 
the obligations to these blessed guardians, lest in the instruments 
and agents of the divine care the constant sense of the Supreme 
Author of life should be lost. 

But the true veneration of these eternal spirits, whose daily care, 
watchful protection, ceaseless countless ministeries of love and 
power are around every child of God’s eternal adoption, existed in 
St. Paul’s day and grew out of the precious words of Jesus and His 
apostles. When we think of what these words revealed, the intense 
interest and care in the charge of souls in whom God dwells—the 
individuality of it, the like care extended to each, its unceasingness 
from the font to the grave, through the grave to heaven, is it 
wonderful that the fathers of the East and the West should urge 
the people to invoke the protection of the hosts of the good angels, 
whom God appointed to their several posts, to occupy themselvés 
about the elements, and the heavens, and the world? Is it surprising 
that long before a special place in the liturgy was given them, that 
temples and festivals should be dedicated to the honor of those 
spirits who, like the angels in the dream of sleeping Israel, were 
ascending and descending with the prayers of the faithful? Their 
worship was originally incorporated with all the public prayers 
and, consequently, with all the festivals in the early Church. With 
them, as with the blessed Trinity, the Eucharist and all the saints, 
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there was a general festival in their honor before the development 
of the liturgy assigned special solemnities. But when men were 
no longer tempted to give divine honor to creatures, when the true 
idea of the worship due to God had been well grounded, then the 
fulness of gratitude was shown toward those heavenly spirits who 
strengthen the Church in her trials as they strengthened her Mas- 
ter in His agony, who minister unto her children as they ‘‘came 
and ministered unto Him.” Back in the fifth century that feeling 
of reverence and gratitude finds its expression in the numerous 
churches dedicated to the angels, and in the feasts which honored 
them; that sense of dependence and of needed aid invoked the arch- 
angels Michael and Gabriel immediately after the persons of the 
Trinity. In the present form of the liturgy, the Church permits 
the use of the names of only the three archangels who are men- 
tioned in Holy Scripture. St. Michael was the first of the angels to 
enjoy special veneration. He who hurled the rebel angels into the 
abyss by the irresistible power of the name of God. The prince 
of the heavenly hosts has two festivals, one on May 8, dating back 
to the fifth century, in honor of his apparition on Monte Gargano, 
and the second on the 29th of September, in honor of the dedication 
of the Church of St. Michael in Rome. St. Raphael, the kind and 
gentle messenger from heaven to Tobias is commemorated on the 
24th of October, and on March 18th St. Gabriel, who was entrusted 
by the Almighty with the commission to announce to Mary her elec- 
tion as the Mother of God, and the advent of the long-looked for 
Messias. These glorious missions and these wonderful achieve- 
ments of the three archangels are set forth in the Mass and the office 
for each of them. Their history, blazoned in the pages of our 
liturgy, yields to the hymn of petition: “May Michael, the angel 
of peace, come from heaven into this our temple, and, bringing us 
sweet peace, drive dismal war back to hell. May Gabriel, the angel 
of strength, come and rout our old enemies; may he often visit the 
heaven-loved temples which the triumphant Jesus has placed 
throughout the world. May Raphael, heavenly physician, descend 
and visit us, that he may heal all that are infirm, and direct our 
steps that falter, in the path of life.” They are separate festivals, 
but the animating spirit of them all finds expression in the using 
of the same Introit, the same Communion, and the same Offertory. 
“Bless the Lord all ye His angels.” “All ye angels of the Lord 
bless the Lord.” So the Introit and the Communion at once unite 
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us in the bonds of charity and brotherhood with those heavenly 
beings, bring us into their company at the feet of God’s throne, 
there to join with them in the worship of God. 

The Offertory conveys a lesson all its own, “an angel stood near 
the altar of the temple having a golden censer in his hand, and there 
was given him much incense, and the smoke of the perfumes 
ascended before God.” Here is the summing of our instrumentality, 
Of all the various ways in which man employs himself here, look 
into that censer and mark which of them it is that reaches heaven. 
When the clamors of prayerless zeal, which have dazzled and 
astounded men, have spent their force, mark what is left in the 
censer, only that which partakes of the nature of prayer. This is all 
that lives to reach the skies, all that heaven receives from earth, all 
that is ever permitted to ascend before God. To these days in honor 
of the archangels the most beautiful and touching of all the feasts 
has been added. Springing up in the sixteenth century the Feast of 
the Guardian Angels rapidly spread throughout the Church until 
now it is observed universally on the second day of October, with 
the same Introit, Offertory and Communion that is used in the other 
Masses. This day, too, has commemoration of the special duties of 
our guardians. In the Collect, we pray God that we may be con- 
tinually defended by their protection, and may rejoice eternally in 
their society. The Gradual speaks of their office: “God hath given 
His angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. In their 
hands they shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot 
against a stone.” It is theirs to guard the steps of the faithful from 
harm, to keep them from the assaults of evil men or evil angels, who 
are as bent on seducing and misleading as the good angels in guard- 
ing; to whisper good thoughts to their hearts, as satan and his 
instruments whisper evil; for such power have the superior created 
beings in their silent mysterious converse with us; though God’s 
holy spirit alone can directly influence the will by His quickening 
power, and enable to close with the good and reject the evil. 

This feast brings us into the company of many thousands of 
angels, for one member cannot be honored without the honor being 
communicated to all other members of the same body. “If one 
member rejoices,” says St. Paul, “all the others rejoice with it” 
(I. Cor. xii, 26). The desire of the Church is that we honor the 
angels in a spirit of unity and universality considering them all 
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one body, the Body of Jesus Christ and this spirit is engendered also 
in the other parts of the liturgy. 

In the Book of Ecclesiastes, the royal preacher directs to “keep 
our foot” when approaching the house of God, to avoid all unseemly 
conduct, and offering “the victims of fools” ; and among the reasons 
for caution he mentions the presence of “the Angel” who witnesses 
the rash vow and the unguarded word, and who will not readily ac- 
cept the excuse of “error” or pardon the wanton irreverence (Ecc. 
lv, 17; v, 1-6). And in accord with this we find St. Paul laying 
down directions for the decent order of Christian worship “because 
of the angels’’ (I. Cor. xi, 2-10) who were present and who observed 
the habit and demeanor of the men and women gathered for sacred 
purposes there. And when we at the altar offer up the One Great 
Sacrifice by which all things in heaven and earth are reconciled, the 
“lifting up of our hearts,” which, in the language of the Church 
from the beginning, is there proclaimed, is but a preparation for 
the solemn Eucharistic Act, where immediately afterward we join 
“angels and archangels, cherubim and seraphim and all the court of 
heaven,” in lauding and magnifying that thrice Holy Name—the 
Lord God of hosts. And that presence of high and blessed spirits, 
which we then are specially called to realize when the all-gracious 
but awful mysteries of redemption are before us, belongs to every 
part of Christian worship, of which that is the principal and crown- 
ing act. The etherial glorious beings, there marking us, are those 
who rest neither day nor night in God’s service, yet fold their wings 
and hide their faces in dreadful reverence when approaching the 
majesty of the Lord God of Hosts, when proclaiming His Holy 
Name, and taking the words of His awful praise into their clean 
and sinless lips. And when at High Mass the incense is blessed, we 
beg St. Michael to intercede in our behalf, that as “this incense 
ascends to the Lord as an odor of sweetness so may His mercy 
descend upon us; that no unguarded word may escape our lips, that 
our heart may never incline to evil.” When we kneel to confess our 
sins before the Holy Sacrifice is offered, in the Confessional before 
Communion, and on so many ocasions in the administration of the 
Sacraments, is not the archangel in the court of those we summon 
to receive our acknowledgment of guilt? Is he not among those 
powerful ones whom we ask to pray to the Lord God for us? 
When Mass has ended the last prayer before leaving the church is 
that this same great archangel Michael may defend us in battle and 
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be our safeguard against the wickedness and snares of the devil. 
And, again, in the litany of the saints “that long, deep sigh of the 
Church on earth toward her sister, the Church in heaven,” we 
plead for the good offices of those same burning spirits who sur- 
round God’s throne, as we plead for the intercession of the saints. 
At Compline, the evening prayer of the Church “when the daylight 
dies away,” what a beautiful petition is sent up to God. “Visit, we 
beseech Thee, O Lord, this habitation, and drive from it all snares 
of the enemy; let Thine holy angels dwell herein, to keep us in 
peace, and may Thy blessing be always upon us.” There is no 
service of worship in the Church for the use of which the liturgy 
does not prescribe the “Our Father.” Does it not summon us-into 
the company of so many thousands of angels? “Thy will be done 
as it is in heaven.” And done by whom in heaven? By no other 
than the holy angels; for these alone bear the character of God’s 
servants and executors of His will in those celestial mansions. The 
picture of their unwearied obedience, the willing devotion of their 
minds to God, is what we need to quicken ours, to bring our dis- 
positions and lives to that healthy communion with the spiritual 
creation, that God’s wishes may be accomplished in us and by us. 
Such is the prayer the Church ever offers in her liturgy and with 
which she maintains the warfare against the world of carnal sense 
and irreligion. When sickness is heavy upon us and the priest 
comes to administer the last Sacraments, what prayer does the 
liturgy put upon his lips but that “Our holy Father almighty and 
everlasting God may vouchsafe to send His holy angel to guard, 
cherish, protect, visit and defend all that dwell in this house?” 

If they are active in our behalf during the days of our warfare, 
the prayers of the Church show them no less energetic in our behalf 
when our wearied eyes have closed upon a weary world. Read the 
Offertory in the Mass for the dead: “O Lord Jesus deliver the 
souls of all the faithful departed from the pains of hell . . . let 
the standard-bearer, St. Michael, bring them into the holy light.” 
And as the last office of the holy angels toward the faithful, we 
read in Christ’s own parable, that, when they leave this world in 
His faith and fear, they are “carried by the angels in Abraham’s 
bosom,” so the prayer of the Church: “may the angels lead thee into 
paradise. May the choir of angels receive thee.” ‘May God assign 
His holy angel to keep thy grave.” “May He give you a place 
among the angel choirs.” That such “as are heirs of salvation” 
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may be borne by these pure and blessed spirits to rejoin their faithful 
predecessors in the realms of rest, to await in assured bliss with 
the patriarchs and the apostles with “the spirits of the just made 
perfect,” the fuller felicity that will be theirs when the elect of 
God shall be finally gathered together by Christ at His coming and 
their portion fixed at the judgment, in the beatific vision of God. 

When, therefore, we consider the angelic host in the regularity, 
as well as the rapidity, of their angelic movement, like the living 
wheels of Ezechial’s vision, ever accomplishing the purpose of Him 
who sways and directs all; when we survey them in their several 
orders and hierarchies—the swift cherubim, the flaming seraphim, 
the “thrones, principalities and powers and dominions” as their 
several ranks are described in Holy Writ; when we read of them in 
the Prophet Daniel as set over the kingdom of men, or marshaled 
under their archangels, as Michael, the Prince, or Gabriel, the 
Power of God, or see them hanging with concentrated gaze upon 
the Babe as He lies in His manger, our minds, which might be 
dazzled by the contemplation, are chastened and corrected by the 
thoughts suggested in the liturgy, that they are with us servants 
of the Most High; and that we are brought by the economy of 
redemption, as the apostle declares, into a strict and proper fellow- 
ship with them, and so we can rejoice in their “joy over one sinner 
that repenteth; in “their care of the little ones” of Christ and in 
their last office of love to the departing souls of the elect, carried 
“by the angels” into Paradise. 

Our mission in the world is, together with the holy angels, and 
through their aid, to uphold the cause of God against the evil powers 
which oppose Him, to be jealous of His honor, to be zealous of His 
commands. In our blessed Lord, our true representative, in the 
wilderness of temptation, ministered to by angels, and assaulted by 
Satan, we see the renewed man, we see our present lot. Surrounded 
on all sides by what tempts the eye, deceives the heart, captivates the 
senses, bewilders the understanding, shakes the faith, the loyalty, 
the steadfastness of our frail nature, we are subjected to our course 
of trial. But the angels are at our side, the liturgical prayers put 
upon our lips the call for aid from St. Michael, the standard-bearer, 
to lead us; St. Gabriel, the Power of God, to give us strength; St. 
Raphael, the Cure of God, to heal the wounds received in battle, and 
those blessed spirits of all orders to be at our side, above, around 
us those “twelve legions of angels” to uphold, to fortify, to pre- 
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serve us. Surely we may contemplate with gladness the wisdom of 
Mother Church who so constantly keeps before us the thought that 
we are in the “company of many thousands of angels’”—ministers 
of grace, who long to have us as their companions in the presence 
of God. Thus girt about with angels, we are set to keep the charge 
of God. They are with us by our altars in the holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass; they are with us as we kneel in prayer; they are with us 
in the dangers of our way to keep us; they are by our beds to watch 
near us as we sleep. They are waiting to carry our souls into the 
presence of God. While we bear in our heart the consciousness of 
that presence in which “we live and move and have our being, and 
of the heavenly hosts around us, shall we not be strong to resist 
temptation? and should we fall we can turn for consolation and 
help to the fellowship of those angels who are all the while rejoicing 
over the “one sinner that repenteth,” and with whom all thought 
is absolved in the one deep love and thanksgiving, which is being 
breathed into them out of the Heart of Jesus. 
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SERMON PREACHED BY THE Rev. HENry C. SCHUYLER AT THE 
FUNERAL OF Rev. JoHN M. BREEN, MANAYUNK 


“Being made perfect in a short space, he fulfilled a long time. For his 
soul pleased God; therefore He hastened to take him out of the midst of 
iniquities.’—Wisdom iv, 13-14. 


God alone knows how to estimate the value of a life. With His 
perfect knowledge, both, of our last end and of the motives that 
prompt our words, thoughts and actions, He is the only one who can 
pass judgment on our souls and tell whether and when they may be 
fitted to enter into life eternal. He to whom a thousand years are 
as a day, who existed before the world was, and whose life stretches 
beyond the uttermost limits of time, does not need to measure the 
soul’s merit by length of years alone. Into a lifetime of the shortest 
duration could be crowded merit that would entitle the possessor 
to the enjoyment of one of the noblest mansions in our Father’s 
home. For after all it is the intensity, the purity of the love moving 
us to act that counts in the sight of God. And one act of perfect 
love could gain heaven for us if it were God’s will to give us only 
time to perform that single act. 

And yet, despite this great truth, we are apt to say when we read 
of a young man’s death: “What a pity for him to be taken away 
just at the threshold of his career; just when he was beginning 
to do his best work; just when he was able to give to others the rich 
fruit of riper years.” 

Thus many would speak of Father Breen, thinking only of what 
the past, crowded with noble work, gave promise of for the future. 
Those who reason thus forget for the moment the designs of God 
and His unlimited power, independent as it is of our feeble efforts. 

When we think of the death of this young priest, we should 
rather consider the work that he has done and the motives that 
inspired him. We should consider not the brief period of activity 
God allowed him, for time is but an accidental measure of merit, 
but should rather bear in mind the pure, self-sacrificing zeal which 
placed upon his life a stamp, a character that cannot be measured 
by standards of time and space, because it is supernatural, of heaven 
rather than of earth. 

In reviewing the life of Father Breen we can see from the be- 
ginning the plainest evidence of that unconquerable energy, that 
zealous earnestness which was his predominant characteristic. He 
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left school at an early age and spent seven of the best years of his 
life at work. Then it was that the seed of divine vocation took 
deeper root in his heart as he toiled day by day with those who 
learned to love and respect him because of his warm-hearted, un- 
selfish thoughtfulness for others. 

His close associations with his fellow-workmen helped to en- 
kindle a love for the eternal interests of mankind, a love that, as 
the years went by, kept on burning ever brighter and more strongly, 
until by its light, divinely purified, he finally saw what God wished 
him to do, and by its impelling, sustaining power he was enabled to 
give up the prospects of a successful worldly career, leave his work 
and start life over again at school, almost from the beginning. 
It was a hard struggle. Humility and courage of almost heroic 
nature were needed to overcome the obstacles in his way. Yet he 
never flinched. 

One object he had in view—to serve God by saving souls. That 
he ever kept in mind. And through all his trials, all his labor, 
through sickness and affliction of other kinds, there was one thought 
that always cheered him and brought happiness to his heart. It was 
the anticipated joy of holding one day in his hands the Host and 
chalice, of speaking the words of consecration, changing the bread 
and wine into Christ’s own Body and Blood. How he longed for 
that happy day when he would offer up his first Mass, only he him- 
self knew. He was not given to talking much about so holy an 
act while as yet he was passing through his period of preparation 
for it. 

At last the day came. The thirteen years of direct preparation, 
preceded by the years of trial and struggle in the world, were over. 
Pain and sorrow, sacrifice and suffering, disappointment and de- 
jection were all forgotten, swallowed up in the immeasurable joy 
of standing before the altar of God, a priest forever according to 
the order of Melchisedech. With him that blessed day were father, 
mother and sister to share his happiness. There were others also— 
those who had not lived to see with the eyes of the body their 
brother’s joy, but they were with the angels who hovered about 
the consecrated hand as it gave the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ 
to those who were dearest to him on earth. 

Of the six years that have passed since that hallowed day, nearly 
five were spent in this parish, so close to the scene of his boyhood 
days. You amongst whom he labored, you who have felt the bless- 
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ing of his priesthood, know full well how the promise of his college 
and seminary years has been fulfilled in his active mission life. 

In his service of God, showing itself so admirably in the service 
he gave to God’s creatures, he knew no rest. The fire of apostolic 
zeal, fed by the years of self-denying preparation, burst into fullest 
flame when the grace of Holy Orders flowed into his soul. It burned 
within him so hotly and so unceasingly that he could not remain for 
a moment inactive. Even in his hours of well-earned recreation 
he would talk about his work and think out plans for the betterment 
of the people to whom he ministered. 

There was concentrated in the few years of his priestly life 
enough earnest, unselfish activity to suffice for many more years 
of successful work. The energy of will, activity of mind and love 
of heart that he put into his labors for the people could have been 
spread over five times as long a period, and still produced wonder- 
ful results. Indeed, it was this unselfish energy that contributed 
much to bring about his early death. He literally spent himself for 
the people he loved. The will that looked to God alone and sought 
to please Him only drove the body to labors that it was naturally 
unfit to sustain. The heart of flesh was not strong enough to hold 
the love it symbolized, to bear the burden placed upon it by the 
unswerving attachment to his duty as Father Breen saw it. Silently 
and unseen it weakened and wasted beneath the effort. At last there 
came the inevitable moment when it could no longer respond to the 
call of the will, strong and imperious as was this call. 

In the very act of performing a duty most pleasing to Him who 
bade His Apostles “suffer the little ones to come unto Him,” while 
forming innocent souls according to the Model he knew and loved 
so well, Father Breen’s physical strength, sapped at the very source, 
gave way. 

In his last hours God granted him full use of all his faculties, so 
that he could prepare well for death. Those who surrounded his 
bedside heard from his lips frequent expressions of gratitude to- 
wards those who had been kind to him (and who that knew him 
could help being kind to him?). Oft-repeated prayers and earnest 
requests for remembrance in prayers and Masses came from his 
lips until unconsciousness stole upon him and the soul finally left 
the mortal frame that had been so faithful a servant and went to its 
reward. 

For you, to whom he was so devoted, for you, to whom he loved, 
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every one of you, with a true supernatural love, there remains the 
memory of the years of his service amongst you, so filled with acts 
and words worthy of the love that prompted them. Father Breen 
was ever engaged in his Father’s business. In the three places 
where you saw him oftenest and came into most frequent contact 
with him—the pulpit, the confessional and the sick-room—he always 
showed himself a faithful imitator of his Master. In preaching 
and instructing, especially in teaching the children, he was tireless. 
He loved the work of the confessional, so tedious in its character, 
yet so important in its power. Long hours he spent there, doing 
his work just as patiently and as carefully in the end as at the be- 
ginning of his ministry. In the sick-room his presence was like a 
gleam of sunshine to the poor invalid. Was there any one sick 
among you, Father Breen was there at once, often even before his 
presence had been requested. He anticipated your every spiritual 
need and ministered to it in each case with the tireless energy that 
characterized his whole life work. 

He has entered into your lives, become part of them. So in- 
timate a part, indeed, that time will not remove his memory from 
amongst you. But something more than a memory will remain. 
The life of a priest goes on in the souls of those to whom he has 
ministered. Father Breen is gone, but the effect of his ministry 
will last for time and eternity. The hands that so often gave to 
you the Body and Blood of Christ and applied the holy oil to your 
dear departed are motionless now. The lips that announced the 
Gospel and spoke to many sinners the words that freed them from 
their guilt are silent now in death. Yet, who but God can measure 
the immensity of that spiritual life which exists now in the souls of 
others because he renewed it there? This life cannot pass with the 
death of your beloved priest, but while his body crumbles into dust 
the effects of his work continue until the judgment day and beyond. 
Many a soul in heaven or purgatory owes its salvation to Father 
Breen. And these souls are even now, we dare hope, kneeling 
before the throne of God joining their perfect prayers with the 
prayers that you in gratitude must always offer, begging our Father 
in heaven to bring speedily the soul of your departed priest to its 
eternal reward. 
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DECORATION DAY 


ADDRESS TO THE KNIGHTS OF CoLUMBUS AT WEST PHILADELPHIA 
By Louis A. K. MELLON 


To be a part of a gathering such as we have here to-day is an 
inspiring thing to each of us. To have the honor and dignity of 
addressing such a gathering is an inspiring thing to me, for the 
responsibility of giving proper expression to the significance of it all 
is a grave and great one. 

Were this a memorial-day exercise alone, or a flag-raising alone, 
either occasion would give a speaker ground over which to lead you 
longer than you wish perhaps to be led. But the jointure of the two 
occasions doubles the responsibility and makes one fear lest both 
topics might suffer from the combination. 

To-day our country shows that all her sentimental, tender love 
for her heroes is not dead, but living and adds another milestone to 
her perpetual tribute of respect for the men who died because they 
loved her. 

Half a century ago this great mother of ours saw the children she 
had reared divided and arrayed against each other, because her 
children of the North and her children of the South had different 
conceptions of her motherhood. They both loved her with all the 
filial affection that sons can cherish, but the man from the North 
said there should be no human bondage in his mother’s house, while 
the man from the South said that the possessions he had when he 
entered under the roof of union were his of right, sacred and in- 
violable, and he would withdraw from that house rather than let 
his liberties be trampled upon. And both were sincere and honest 
from their conception, but the conceptions differed much, and Dixie 
stood by her beliefs and kept her promise and the house was divided 
against itself. 

And for four long years guns leveled in American hands drew 
blood from American hearts and crimsoned their mother’s troubled 
bosom, and both in blue and in gray they died breathing their 
country’s name, for they were both dying for what they both believed 
to be the meaning of that word, America. 

It is not for us to discuss the merits of that first shot that signal- 
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ized strife at Fort Sumter. None but a prejudiced partisan would 
wish to open the book of that unfortunate war to read therefrom 
anything but regret that it happened at all. Whether or not it was 
justified is a question which should not be asked, and the only thing 
that counts is that no sooner had it closed than the hand of the 
South reached out and grasped the hand of the North in a firm 
fraternal grip that will last, God grant, forever. 

The terrible din of battle gave way to the lamentations of bereave- 
ment, and in the sob-broken stillness, tired and battle-scarred, Colum- 
bia bowed her head in irresistible grief for the sons she was bereft 
of, and prayed the God of her destiny to recompense her for the 
terrible toll of death exacted of her by giving her a sonship stronger 
and more united than ever. 

And to show that her dead had not died in vain, and in order that 
their glorious example should live till the last hour of her national 
history, she consecrated a day to the reverence of their noble sacri- 
fice and bade her children and her children’s children pause once a 
year from garnering the plentiful fruits of that sacrifice and unite 
throughout the land in a tribute of respect to their memory. To-day 
is the consecrated day. To-day is the day our country reminds us of 
the loyal martyrdom of her soldier sons who died that America 
might live, and bids us kneel in reverence at the shrine of their 
unselfishness—lest we forget. 

And all day through solemn graveyards has moved that thinned- 
out body of maimed and faltering survivors of that historical contest, 
and little children, the nation’s infants, have sung songs of praise 
and veneration, and flowers, the tender testimony of love, have been 
strewn by patriotic hands on the earthbeds of the Grand Old Army. 

While we yet have him let us be kind to that bent-backed, totter- 
ing, unsteady old fellow with a bronze button in his coat. Soon he 
will pass away from us and join his brothers in the dark and narrow 
grave, he will be but a memory, but his spirit, like theirs, will live 
always and hold a sanctuary in our hearts that will honor and thank 
him forever. 

How a few years hence when he is gone shall we think of him? 
Shall we clothe him in blue alone? No, if we are true Americans, 
if we rightly understand things in the light of impartial history, let 
us honor him in gray as well as in blue, for it took that fight to 
demonstrate finally the meaning of American liberty and it took 
champions on both sides to bring a grave question to the point of 
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issue, and though the Southerner died in a losing cause, he at least 
died in the final demonstration of American equality and dying 
still believed he died for an American cause. 

And so, whether he came from Puritan Massachusetts or from 
sunny Mississippi, let us appreciate him as an actor in that gigantic 
drama whose final curtain rang down upon the definite proof of 
what our country stands for. 

To-day, Knights of Columbus, a union of men identical in relig- 
ious conviction, unite in an act of fealty. 

Sixty years ago if such a celebration had been held in Philadel- 
phia, would be considered a gathering of conspirators to overturn 
American institutions, because the Catholic was supposed to be the 
servile son of a religious despot. But those larger issues of human 
bondage and State rights distracted such narrow prejudice, and it 
took a war to weld a better and bigger Americanism and to create 
true American brotherhood. America’s strength suffered much in 
that contest, but after the consequent weakness had passed she was 
the stronger for it, for then real American brotherhood seemed to 
be born and men met each other as citizens and not as religionists, 
and it was not questioned at what altar a man prayed. It only mat- 
tered did he love and serve his country. And the evolution of human 
fairness went on until to-day I am able to arise, if you please, under 
strict sectarian auspices and my words sound the same in the ears 
of the Baptist and the Methodist as in the ears of the Catholic. 

Those who differ in religious persuasion from the Knights of 
Columbus, no longer in the light in fairness question the Catholic’s 
patriotism. They know that pens held in Catholic hands signed the 
Declaration of Independence, sailed the ships of war and built the 
Ship of State. They supported this government in peace and de- 
fended it in war; that they went in full regiments as Americans to 
drive back Catholic Mexicans, their fellow religionists; that they 
marched from North and South to fight for their American prin- 
ciples, and had with them their priests, not to accept their com- 
mands or dictations, but to acept their blessings and their absolu- 
tions while their Catholic American hearts’ blood fertilized the fields 
of the Rebellion. And more, they know that men who acknowledge 
the spiritual supremacy of the Bishop of Rome sank into the seas 
and fell on Cuban and Philippine battlefields to avenge their coun- 
try’s honor, though they knew that their bullets sped death into the 
breasts of Catholic Spaniards. 
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The patriotism of the Catholic has been proved in too many ways 
to render elaborate proof of it necessary now. Their individual 
glories may be read in books of impartial history, and their names 
and statues grace high places in a peoples’ grateful hall of fame. 

Do I in this thought sound narrow? Do I, because their beliefs 
are mine, seem to show them any greater veneration than I show 
their Protestant compatriots? Do not misunderstand me. I honor 
them only in that they did their duty as Americans. It was their 
country, not their Church, that at these times needed and got their 
services, but in honesty I am proud to say that they gave their 
strength and their lives the more willingly because their mother 
Church taught and teaches them that, in giving their best to their 
country, they are giving it to the God who smiled upon that coun- 
try’s birth, and will protect and direct its righteous destiny. Yes, 
to-day is almost the day of religious fairness—men are realizing 
more and more daily that a man’s religion is a spiritual thing that 
should rightly animate love and charity toward all men, that both the 
man who kneels in the confessional and the man who sings in the 
prayer-meeting on Sunday will be honest on Monday if they knelt 
or sang in sincerity. 

The day is near when a fair-thinking people will place in the 
presidential chair a Roman Catholic without fear that his executive 
approval, his veto or his messages must await the approbation of 
his spiritual father, the Roman Pontiff. 

The Protestant has presided many times with honor and fidelity at 
the helm of our Ship of State. The Catholic will in our day preside 
with equal glory, and I speak with sincerity, and as an American, 
when I say that when a son of Israel shall follow the two, the full 
meaning of American religious liberty shall have been exemplified. 

The Eastern peoples of all nations and of all religions have seen 
that free flag in the western skies, and have followed its vision till 
their oppressed and yoke-bent bodies have fallen in fatigue but in 
hope on the liberty-dedicated ground in which it is planted. 

We, who were born under its benevolent flutter, know its every 
character and color, seldom think as we pass it on the street of its 
great personal significance to us, are seldom inspired by the mag- 
nificance of its symbolism. But go far from home. Go into lands 
where banners of other figures and other colors float in the breeze 
above you. Turn a corner and see that plain and stern but beautiful 
banner that flies as it seems with Yankee challenge over the Ameri- 
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can consulate and the beating of your heart will tell you just how 
big a part of you is your love for Old Glory. 

This is the flag we raise and venerate to-day. It is to be raised 
above the home and temple of a union of men pledged to the path 
of moral uprightness and patriotism. How important, how indis- 
pensable are motives of this kind to our right conduct as citizens of 
this great Republic. How necessary to our country’s perpetuation 
are the high ideals of its citizenship. A Declaration of Independ- 
ence and a Constitution were written by men who knew and felt 
the moral obligations of human creatures and because their ideals 
were high their handiwork prospered, a nation built by freemen for 
freemen was born. The promised land of our forefathers’ devotion 
has been realized. To-day our country stands queen among the 
nations of the earth, still committed as at its earliest hour to govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for the people, stands as has 
been said, the highest exemplar of human liberty and human dignity. 

This sacred inheritance is ours, and how great the responsibility 
of its perpetuation. The government reflects the character of its 
people, and its course will be honorable only so long as the minds 
of its people continue in the honorable ideals in which it was born. 

And so there is an element of national good in this celebration 
wherein men who first meet in the harmony of religious morality 
dedicate their meeting-place to their country and raise that beautiful 
emblem above them as an enduring testimony of their loyalty and 
patriotism. 

I voice the sentiment, the desire of every one of its donors when 
I pray that its ennobling influence may be always in their hearts, 
and in the hearts of all as strong as it is to-day; that it will stimu- 
late us to a healthy devotion to the ideals that brought it into being ; 
that it will be to all a perpetual reminder of the statesmen and war- 
riors who made and preserved it ; that it will make us to better know, 
to better serve and to better love the land it symbolizes—America. 




















PASTORAL PART 





ANALECTA 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 


AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


Acts of the Holy Father. 





Warm letter of praise sent to Archbishop Quigley, of 
Chicago, for the work done by the Catholic Church Exten- 
sion Society, whose center is in Chicago. Cardinal Mar- 
tinelli is appointed patron, and provision is made for the 
election of the president of the society, who is to hold 
his place for no more than five years. 


Ordinaries are urged to see that all decrees of the Holy 
See affecting religious and religious houses are properly 
and sufficiently promulgated in the aforesaid houses. 


The following is the oath to be taken by those who 
receive the doctorate in Sacred Scripture: 

“Ego N. N. omni qua par est reverentia me subiicio et 
sincero animo adhaereo omnibus decisionibus, declarationi- 
bus et praescriptionibus Apostolicae Sedis seu Romanorum 
Pontificum de Sacris Scripturis deque recta earumdem 
explanandarum ratione, praesertin vero Leonis XIII. Lit- 
teris encyclicis Providentissimus Deus die XVIII Novem- 
bris anno MDCCCXCIII datis, nec non Pii X. Motu pro- 
prio Praestantia Scripturae Sacrae dato die XVIII No- 
vembris anno MDCCCCVII, eiusque Apostolicis Litteris 
Vineae electae, datis die VII Maii anno MDCCCCIX, 
quibus edicitur ‘universos omnes conscientiae obstringi 
officio sententiis Pontificalis Consilii de Re Biblica, ad doc- 
trinam pertinentibus, sive quae adhuc sunt emissae, sive 
quae posthac edentur, perinde ac decretis Sacrarum Con- 
gregationum a Pontifice probatis, se subiiciendi; nec posse 
notam tum detrectatae obedientiae tum temeritatis -devi- 
tare aut culpa proterea vacare gravi quotquot verbis scrip- 
tisque sententias has tales impugnent’; quare spondeo me 
‘principia et decreta per Sedem Apostolican et pontificiam 
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Biblicam Commissionem edita vel edenda’ uti ‘supremam 
studiorum normam et regulam’ fideliter, integre sincereque 
servaturum et inviolabiliter custoditurum, nec unquam me 
sive in docendo sive quomodolibet verbis scriptisque eadem 
esse impugnaturum. Sic spondeo, sic iuro, sic me Deus 
adiuvet et haec sancta Dei Evangelia.” 


Many indulgences are granted to the members of the 
Catholic Women’s Missionary Society. The purpose of 
this society is to assist by prayer and almsgiving the mis- 
sionaries in pagan lands and the Catholic in Protestant 
countries. 


To the members of the Society of Sacerdotal Repara- 
tion a plenary indulgence is granted once a month under 
the usual conditions. 


The Pious Union of St. Paul is sanctioned for the dio- 
cese of Rome. Its work is (1) to foster and conserve the 
priestly spirit in its members; (2) to stimulate the spirit 
of study; (3) to help one another financially in time of 
need; (4) to defend the individual members in case of 
lawsuits, etc. 

We append the constitutions of the union: 


CAPUT I 
DE NATURA PIAE UNIONIS 


Sec. I. Quae Pia Unio Sancti Pauli Apostoli dicitur, 
consociatio est sacerdotum sub patricinio Doctoris Gentium 
Romae anno MDCCXCVII instituta, cui nova hic con- 
stitutio, Apostolica auctoritate, datur. 


Sec. II. Unionis huius quadruplex est finis: ut conser- 
vet et foveat in consociatis sacerdotalem spiritum, non 
modo quod ad fructum singulo rum, sed etiam quod ad 
bonum christiani populi quaerendum attinet; ut promo- 
veat in Clero studia doctrinae, praesertim sacrae; ut rem 
ipsom oeconomicam consociatorum curet, idque per in- 
stituta eiusmodi, quae, salva Cleri dignitate, ex usu fore 
videantur; ut legitimam Cleri defensionem paret, utcum- 
que, vel singulorum vel totius ordinis causa, opus erit. 
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CAPUT II 
QUIBUS MODIS MULTIPLEX UNIONIS FINIS ASSEQUENDUS 


Sec. I. Spiritus sacerdotalis alendi gratia, consociati cre- 
bro statis die bus concionem inter se habebunt de offictis 
clericorum; iidem singulis mensibus et quotannis in asce- 
terium secedent ; nihil denique missum facient, quod ad rem 
conducat. 


Sec. II. Eruditionis promovendae causa, Unionis Paul- 
lianae erit coetus tum de re morali, tum de re liturgica 
indicere; bibliothecam parare sociis, exedramque diariis 
libellisque lectitandis; item magisteria instituere de theo- 
logia pastorali, deque ceteris rebus, quae ad sacra munia 
rite obeunda pertinent; ad haec, propositis praemiis con- 
stitutisque studiorum subsidiis, clericos sacerdotesve urba- 
nos vocare in doctrinae certamina, unde qui superiores dis- 
cesserint, ad attingendos in quibuslibet disciplinis acade- 
micos gradus satis habeant facultatis. 


Sec. III. Quod ad causam oeconomicam attinet, duae 
apud Piam Unionem erunt arcae communes: altera ad 
subveniendum sociis aegrotantibus, altera ad pecuniam 
mutuam suppeditandam; utrique autem propria lex dabi- 
tur. Praeterea quidquid in hoc genere convenire vidatur, 
experiri licebit. 


Sec. IV. Denique Piae Unioni aderit advocatorum laico- 
rum decuria, qui et sociorum consultationibus de iure 
respondeant, et Clerum, quoties iniuriis affici contigerit, 
quod saepius per publica scripta usuvenit, in iudicio de- 
fendant. 


CAPUT III 


DE COOPTATIONE DEQUE OFFICIIS SOCIORUM 


Sec. I. Sacerdotes tantum saeculares, qui e dioecesi 
romana sint aut in Urbe Roma domicilium habeant coop- 
tari in Unionem Paullianam licebit. 
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Sec. II. Qui cooptari vult, id litteris a Moderatore 
Unionis Primario petat, quibus litteris adscriptum sit, per 
Vicarianam Curiam nthil obstare quominus petitioni sat- 
isfiat. 


Sec. III. De petitione facta Moderator Primarius ad 
Consilium Unioni dirigendae referet, cuius Consilii est de 
sociroum admissione decernere. 


Sec. IV. Socii, pro sua quisque facultate, operam ad ea 
conferent, quae Unioni proposita sunt. 


Sec. V. Socii singuli singulis mensibus libellam unam 
italicam in commune solvent. 


Sec. VI. Socii sint omnes unius eiusdemque ordinis. Si 
qui tamen aut opibus aut opera insignem aliquam utilitatem 
Unioni praebuerit, in generali sociorum coetu, ex rogatione 
summi Consilii, titulum ei socti benemeriti decernere, ius 
esto. 


CAPUT IV 
DE RATIONE UNIONIS GUBERNANDAE 


Sec. I. Patricinium Unionis Cardinalis, vice sacra an- 
tistes Urbis, gerit, cuius in Unionem ipsam et in omnia 
Unionis Opera plenum ius et potestas est. 


Sec. II. Cardinalis patronus Antistiti, ipsius in Urbe 
vices gerenti, patronatus partes delegare potest. 


Sec. III. Moderator Primarius qui dicitur, Unioni prae- 
sidet. Moderatori Primario ministri consiliorum octo, 
scriba et arcarius assident, ex quibus Consilium Unioni 
dirigendae constat. 


Sec. IV. Maximus natu e Consiliariis Moderatoris Pri- 
marii absentis muneri vicarius succedit. 


Sec. V. Quoniam, pro quatuor Piae Unionis finibus,. 
totidem provinciae curam Consilii postulant, Consiliarii 
bini singulis provinciis curandis praesunt. Hi autem in 
suo quique munere si quid bonum factu existimarint, non. 
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ipsi quidquam constituent, sed omnia Consilio deliberanda 
permittent. 


Sec. VI. Moderator Primarius et ministri consiliorum 
tertio quoque anno in generali sociorum coetu crean ur. 


Sec. VII. Continuare cuipiam munus intriennium al- 
terum, ius est: ultra, non est, nisi Cardinalis Patroni rati- 
habitio accedat. 


Sec. VIII. Si, triennio vertente, locus Moderatoris Pri- 
marii vacaverit, socii, in generali coetu, alium sufficient, 
qui eum locum usque ad trienni exitum obtineat. Eadem 
conditio est suffectorum in aliis muneribus: verumtamen in 
his sufficiendi potestas Consilio Unionis dirigenti esto. 


Sec. IX. Consilium singulis mensibus minimum semel 
habeatur. Numerus autem consultantium legitimus erit, 
si una cum Moderatore Primario aut eo qui Moderatoris 
personam gerat, Consiliarii minimum quatuor adsint. 





















Sec. X. Consiliariorum suffragia deliberandi vim habent. 
Consulta vero non valebunt, nisi suffragiis dimidio prae- 
sentium pluribus probata sint. 
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CAPUT V 







DE GENERALI SOCIORUM COETU 






Sec. I. Quotannis in mense Ianuario coram Cardinali 
Patrono aut Antistite, eius vices gerente, omnes, quotquot 
Piae Unioni adscripti sunt, in unum convenient. Hic pri- 
mum series rerum anno superiore gestarum explicanda est, 
atque in oculis omnium status rei oeconomicae exponen- 
dus. Tum duo Syndici deligendi, qui rationes excutiant, 
ratasque habeant. Denique quas res Consilium in dis- 
putationem deduxerit, de iis agendum. 

Sec. II. Generalis coetus extra ordinem toties habeatur, 


quoties Moderator Primarius cum Consilio habendum cen- 
suerit, aut sociorum pars minimum quinta postulaverit. 


t Sec. III. Generali coetui Moderator Primarius, aut qui 
eius locum teneat, praesidebit. Qui autem Consilii scriba 
est, ipse ab actis coetus generalis sit. 
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Sec. IV. Generali coetui sua non est auctoritas, nisi de- 
cima minimum pars sociorum adsit. Quod vero plurimis 
praesentium suffragiis probatum sit, id dumtaxat vim legi- 
timi decreti habeat. 


Sec. V. Generalis coetus, convocatus iterum, legitimi 
coetus auctoritatem habebit, quantuluscumque praesentium 
numerus fuerit. 


Sec. VI. In generali coetu personam socii gerere socio 
licet nemini; nec per procuratorem aut per litteras suffra- 
gium ferre. 


Sec. VII. Sociorum cuique licet, quae sibi videantur in 
generali coetu ordinario deliberanda, ea Moderatori Pri- 
mario proponere. Verum propositio eiusmodi, ut mature 
in Consilio excuti possit, ne fiat, nisi mense antequam Con- 
silium cogatur. 


Sec. VIII. Si quid in legibus Piae Unionis novandum 
est, non minus quinta parte sociorum adesse, et praesen- 
tium duae tertiae partes eidem sententiae suffragari de- 
bent. Quod si coetus semel et iterum habitus sit, non 
legitimo aut praesentium aut suffragiorum numero, ter- 
tium convocetur: tum demum nulla ratio habeatur, quot 
adsint ; sufficiet ut, qui aderunt, maximam partem in idem 
placitum consentiant. 


Sec. IX. Nulla legum socialium derogatio aut novatio 
deducatur in usum, nisi eam Cardinalis Patronus ratam 
habuerit. 


Sec. X. Quidquid in generali coetu statutum est, id 
Moderator Primarius aut qui eius partes gerit, impedire 
potest, ne adducatur ad effectum, antequam ipse Cardina- 
lem Patronum de re certiorem fecerit. 


CAPUT VI 
DE SEDE PIAE UNIONIS 


Sec. I. Ad Mariae Paciferae in aedibusque continenti- 
bus sedes Piae Unionis esto. 
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Sec. II. Quotannis VIII Cal. Febr. in ea templo sacra 
solemnia Paulo Apostolo designato socii omnes celebra- 
bunt. 


Sec. III. Sacerdotes consociati, pro sua quisque facul- 
tate, sacra eius templi procurent ; maximeque ad Poeniten- 
tiae tribunal et e suggesto operam saluti animarum dare 
studeant. 


Sec. IV. Duodeni a Pia Unione sacerdotes a summo 
Consilio deligantur, qui in eo templo omnem divini cultus 
administrationem habeant; eamque secundum certa prae- 
scripta exerceant. 


The indulgence of the Portiuncula is extended this year 
to the churches designated by the bishops of each diocese. 





















CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


FREQUENT COMMUNION 


Dear Editor: 

I am greatly puzzled by a certain recent occurrence in parochial life 
and have desided to seek advice from the Hommetic. The case is as 
follows: During a retreat for first Communion I gave an instruction on 
frequent Communion to the children. On the day when the little lovers 
of Christ came to the altar rail, I took advantage of the occasion to exhort 
them as well as their parents and others who were present to frequent 
and even daily Communion. I was gratified at the result. All that week 
fully one-half of the Children communicated daily, and many of the 
parishioners followed their example. Now, here is the bothering part: The 
pastor saw the children dressed in their white garb on Friday and Saturday 
morning at the rail. Upon inquiry he heard of my Sunday instruction. He 
sent for me and read me a lecture which stunned me. I was forbidden to 
mention the subject of frequent Communion till further notice. In vain I 
pleaded the decree of our Holy Father. I was told my duty was to obey 
my pastor. His arguments were about Confession and routine, etc. Now, 
what am I to do? It would be easy to obey him, but would I be doing the 
right thing? Thanking you, etc., 

Yours in Christ, 
FatHer N. 


Answer.—Our friend seems to be overtroubled about the matter. 
It is easy to know what to do, since it is not difficult to know the 
right thing. We are obliged to obey the voice of God and not that 
of man. Without doubt the instructions of a pastor are to be 
obeyed by an assistant, otherwise there would be no harmony, no 
unity, without which there would be no hope of success in any 
field of labor, particularly in the vineyard of the Lord. But there 
is no obligation to obey the commands of the head of the parish 
when his orders are in direct contradiction to the commands of 
his and our superiors. When our bishop or the Holy Father gives 
us specific commands which impose on us duties at once cledr and 
feasible, then we are bound to obey these commands, our pastor 
or anyone else to the contrary notwithstanding. In the matter of 
frequent Communion, Pius X. has not left us free to do as we like. 
He has obliged all having the direction of souls to lead them 
frequently, yea, daily, to the Sacrament of the altar. I insist he has 
not left us free, he has placed on our shoulders an obligation which 
cannot conscientiously be shirked by any priest, be he bishop or 
pastor or curate. This position is clear from a study of the atti- 
tude of the present reigning Pontiff with regard to the blessed 
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Sacrament. Pius X. has proposed to himself as the object of his 
special endeavor “to restore all things in Christ.” It would seem 
from a cursory survey of his line of action that his method is to 
awaken love for Christ in the hearts of his children. We find him 
a staunch advocate of devotion to Christ in the blessed Sacrament, 
and particularly of frequent Communion. 

Let us refer here to some of his decrees, etc., on this matter: 

May 30, 1905.—Pius X. indulgenced a ‘‘Prayer for the spread of 
the pious practice of daily Communion.” 

June 4, 1905.—The Holy Father decided to close the Eucharistic 
Congress at Rome in person. The following passage is taken from 
his allocution: “I beg and beseech of you all that you recommend 
the faithful to receive the Divine Sacrament. And I address myself 
in a special manner to you, my dear sons, who are priests, in order 
that Jesus, the richest Treasure of paradise, the greatest Good ever 
possessed by poor, forlorn humanity, may not be abandoned in so 
injurious and thankless a manner.” 

December 20, 1905.—Decree concerning the frequent and daily 
reception of the holy Eucharist. This is the first in importance. It 
opens with a rapid historical sketch; then, in eight short paragraphs, 
we have some perfectly clear rules, or answers; and, as a conclu- 
sion, an absolute forbiddance of contentious disputes concerning 
the dispositions required for the frequent and daily Communion. 
Articles 1 and 2 are to be adhered to strictly: 

“1, Frequent and daily Communion, as a thing most earnestly de- 
sired by Christ our Lord and by the Catholic Church, should be 
open to all the faithful of whatever rank and condition of life; so 
that no one who is in the state of grace, and who approaches the 
Holy Table with a right and devout intention can lawfully be hin- 
dered therefrom. 

“2. A right intention consists in this: That he who approaches 
the Holy Table should do so, not out of routine, or vainglory, or 
human respect, but for the purpose of pleasing God, of being more 
closely united with Him by charity, and of seeking this divine 
remedy for his weaknesses and defects.” 

February 14, 1906.—Those who receive Communion at least five 
times in the week are able to gain plenary indulgences, even though 
they go to Confession only once a fortnight, or once a month, or 
even less often—for the decree puts no limit. 

August 10, 1906.—The brief Romanorum Ponttficum approves 
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and enriches with indulgences and extraordinary privileges the 
Priests’ Eucharistic League (Lega Sacerdotale Eucharistica), insti- 
tuted for the special object of “bringing the faithful to the practise 
of frequent daily reception of the holy Eucharist.” 

By a favor without precedent, confessors enrolled in this league 
can impart to those of their penitents who are accustomed to com- 
municate daily, or nearly so, a plenary indulgence once a week. 

August 16, 1906.—Cardinal V. Vannutelli, delegated by the Pope, 
declared at Tournai that the great Papal act was “the fruit, the 
victory, the triumph of the Eucharistic Congresses,” and that it 
should serve as a guide in all their undertakings. 

September 15, 1906.—The decree of December 20, 1905, is to be 
applied not only to grown-up people or to the youth of either sex, 
but to children besides, once they have made their first Communion 
according to the rules of the Roman Catechism. That Catechism 
allows them to make it as soon as they have sufficient discretion. 
Every contrary practice that may anywhere prevail is condemned. 

December 7, 1906.—Sick people who have been laid up for a 
month, without any sure prospect of speedy convalescence, are 
allowed to receive the holy Eucharist, although they have taken 
some nourishment since midnight per modum potus; and that once 
or twice a week, if the blessed Sacrament be kept in the house; if 
not, once or twice a month. (It has been explained that such things 
as chocolate, tapioca, semolina, soup containing bread-crumbs, are 
covered by the expression per modum potus.) 

March 25, 1907.—The preceding decree is extended to those who, 
though seriously ill, are obliged, or able, to leave their beds at times 
during the day. : 

April 10, 1907.—Bishops are desired to have celebrated yearly 
in their cathedrals a special Triduum, for the object of exhorting 
the faithful to frequent Communion. In parish churches one day 
of religious exercises may be regarded as sufficient. Special indul- 
gences granted. 

May 8, 1907.—General leave given to distribute holy Communion 
in private oratories to all those who attend Mass—“saving parochial 
rights”—which means except in the case of the Easter Communion 
and Viaticum. 

July 14, 1907.—A brief once more appointing Cardinal V. Van- 
nutelli Papal Legate to the Congress of Metz, which was wholly 
dedicated to the subject of holy Communion. “Here,” says the 
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brief, “we surely have the shortest way towards procuring the sal- 
vation of each person in particular, as well as of society.” And the 
Cardinal, in closing the Congress, congratulated it upon having 
been the “faithful, docile and unfaltering echo of the decree on 
daily Communion.” 

Conclusion—Thus has His-Holiness Pope Pius X. in the past 
four years of his Pontificate heaped act upon act to make the Catho- 
lic world understand that—to quote the letter addressed to the 
Legate for the occasion of the Metz Congress—“the center of Chris- 
tian life, and, so to say, the soul of the Church, is found in the 
Eucharist.” 

According to the decree then of December, 1905, wherein the 
Supreme Ruler of the Church—the Ruler of bishops and pastors 
and curates as well as of the fait :—expresses his will, the faith- 
ful, including the children, are 1 be brought to the practise of 
frequent and even daily Communion. Are we not right in saying 
that such a manifestation of will, made with such insistence on the 
part of the supreme legislator, is nothing more nor less than the 
manifestation of the will of Christ himself? And are we not, there- 
fore, obliged to obey it? - It is true that the decree is not an infallible 
one, but it is an authoritative one. Those who have studied the 
theological tracts on the constitution of the Church know full well 
that they owe a ready obedience to such decrees. No pastor is 
allowed to follow ad libitum his own views on the matter. This 
decree is both doctrinal and disciplinary. This is the view set forth 
by Cardinal Vannutelli, one of the signers of the decree. As this 
matter is well developed in a brochure, entitled “The Eucharistic 
Triduum,” by Pere Lintelo, S.J. (translated by Pere Zulueta, S.J.), 
we here quote from it: 

“This decree is both a doctrinal and disciplinary one.” Conse- 
quently, it regulates something in the sphere of doctrine, and enjoins 
something in the sphere of action or practise. 

(a) IN THE SPHERE OF DocrrINE, the decree affirms certain 
truths, and, by the very fact of doing so, indirectly imposes a duty— 
that of mentally accepting the truths affirmed. It does not indeed 
bind individual Catholics actually to practise frequent or daily Com- 
munion, under pain of sin. It ought not to be necessary to em- 
phasize so great a truth. But human nature is ever liable to ex- 
tremes. Thus the decree itself records the grotesque exaggerations 
in the past on the part of some who, justly alarmed at the evil fruits 
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of anti-Eucharistic Jansenism, fell into the opposite extreme of 
representing daily Communion as a divine precept. But, on the 
other hand, this tendency to exaggerate is by no means confined to 
advocates of the “salutary practise.” It also reveals itself in those 


' who, fighting shy, on one pretext or another, of the Pope’s pressing 


invitations to the Holy Table, take refuge in the fanciful plea that 
priests who earnestly promote daily Communion in obedience to 
Article VI. of the decree, are equivalently foisting a new precept on 
the faithful. On the same principle, the zealous parish priest who ac- 
tively promotes public night prayers in his church, or daily recitation 
in common of the Rosary in families, is creating a new precept. 
And, certainly, the rule of monthly Communion, so strongly im- 
pressed upon children of Mary and members of guilds, ought, on 
the same grounds, to be regarded as tantamount to a precept. 

There is a lack of proportion in all this. The truth lies between 
the two extremes. Neither the decree nor its promoter contemplates 
the use of daily Communion as an obligation. But the Papal pro- 
nouncement does, of its very nature, oblige us—ecclesiastics and 
laity—to give real interior assent of the mind to the teaching and 
principles of Eucharistic practise which it lays down, and con- 
sequently to abandon, as false, all spiritual theories which conflict 
with that teaching and with those principles, or which render either 
nugatory. As our author puts it: “If infallibility has not spoken, 
authority, at all events, has.” It is unnecessary, in a work intended 
for priests, to deal with that too common delusion that infallible 
utterances are the only ones which claim the inward and conscienti- 
ous submission of Catholics. 

(b) IN THE SPHERE OF ACTION, too, the decree imposes several 
things. In Article V. confessors are told to beware of hindering 
anyone (ne quemquam avertant) from even daily reception of the 
Eucharist who receives in the state of grace and with a right inten- 
tion. According to Article VI., priests—+. ¢., “parish priests, con- 
fessors, and preachers, in accordance with the approved teaching of 
the Roman Catechism” (Part II., cap. 4, n. 60)—are frequently 
and with much zeal to exhort the faithful to this devout and salutary 
practise. In Article VII. the practise is ordered to be promoted 
“especially” in “Religious Orders and Congregations of all kinds 

in deine seminaries, and in Christian establishments, 
of whatever kind, for the training of youth.” Further, after the 
publication of the decree writers are ordered to abstain “from con- 
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tentious controversies concerning the dispositions requisite for fre- 
quent and daily Communion.” In the concluding sentence of the 
decree His Holiness is stated as having “further ordered” that “local 
ordinaries and regular prelates,” in their reports concerning the 
state of their respective dioceses or institutes, should inform the 
Holy See concerning the execution of the matters therein deter- 
mined. Here, then, we have not a few duties imposed by the said 
decree.. We may sum up the matter thus: While the actual use of 
frequent and daily Communion is not enjoined, many other things 
are ordered for bringing about as widespread an adoption of that 
practise as possible among all classes of the faithful. 

Yet, with regard even to actual practise, the decree, while giving 
no command, contains something far more pressing than a mere 
spiritual suggestion. It gives an urgent counsel—since repeated 
many times by the Holy See in various forms—to all the faithful, 
children communicants included, as the Answer of September 15, 
1906, puts beyond all cavil. This, then, is no mere refinement of 
piety, to be indulged in by such as have a taste for it. 

IMPORTANCE AND AUTHORITY OF THE DOCUMENT 

“As the decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Council on 
Daily Communion has been solemnly promulgated by the command 
of the Sovereign Pontiff, it becomes, therefore, a legislative Act 
passed by the universal legislator, and the whole Church is bound to 
obey it . . . all teaching opposed to what it declares to be 
that of the Church regarding the practise of daily Communion must - 
be withdrawn, and be silent henceforth; every custom or practise 
opposed to what it ordains must cease” (Tesniére, “Commentary,” 
p. 16). 

Here are some declarations made by Cardinal Vannutelli, the 
dignitary who signed the decree, and Papal Legate, in his opening 
speech at the Eucharistic Congress at Tournai, August 16, 1906: 

“It is competent authority that speaks concerning frequent access 
to the Holy Table . . . This great pontifical Act, so maturely 
considered, and so seasonably promulgated, is at one and the same 
time both doctrinal and disciplinary.” 

Under these circumstances, theologians declare that Catholics are 
bound in conscience to yield to the decree “an interior assent of 
the mind, even though the decree have not the character of a final 
judgment that it is of its own nature unalterable . . . To re- 
fuse that assent would be to sin by rashness (Choupin, S.J., “Valeur 
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des décisions du Saint-Siége”). If infallibility has not spoken, 
authority, at least, has. 

The Cardinal, moreover, boldly proclaimed the duty of everyone: 

“All of you, illustrious members of the Episcopate, civil magis- 
trates, presidents of organizations, priests, religious, laity—Catholics 
here present—you have all fully understood, as I am glad to bear 
witness, the duty incumbent upon this Congress—the first assembled 
since the decree was issued. That duty can be no other than grate- 
fully to take action upon the same, to welcome it with reverence, 
to hail it with enthusiasm, and make it henceforward the watch- 
word to be woven upon our banner for a beneficent propaganda, and 
to serve as a symbol of the perfect union which should reign in 
future amongst all Catholics. 

“The decree of December 20 (1905) is, in truth, like a rainbow 
appearing in the firmament of the Church as a sign that the squall 
has blown over, and that the Heart of Jesus—the Heart of the 
King of Peace in the Eucnarist—resumes His undivided empire over 
souls, even as, in Nature, after a storm, the sun once more freely 
diffuses light and heat.” 

There ought, then, to be no obscurity upon the question of the 
duty of priests with regard to daily Communion. 


To PRIEsTS 


1. THEIR Duty.—‘Parish priests are bound, in virtue of their 
pastoral office, to exhort the faithful frequently to take as much 
care to nourish their souls daily with this Sacrament as they deem 
it necessary to bestow upon securing material bread for the nourish- 
ment of their bodies. For it is evident that the soul has no less 
need of food than the body. And it will be extremely useful for 
winning over their hearers if preachers recall to their minds the im- 
mense, and wholly divine, benefits which flow from holy Com- 
munion. Let them discourse, in particular, upon that miraculous 
and prophetical bread—the manna—with which the Israelites were 
obliged to nourish themselves each day, and give authorities from 
the writings of the fathers—those powerful advocates of frequent 
reception of this Sacrament. For it was not St. Augustine alone 
who expressed the sentiment: ‘Since you sin daily partake daily 
of the antidote to sin.’ If anyone will examine into the matter he 
will find that it conveys the mind of all of those fathers who have 
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treated of holy Communion” (Roman Catechism, Part II, chap. iv, 
n. 54). 

This passage from the Catechism of the Council of Trent is 
referred to in several documents of Pius X. relating to daily Com- 
munion. 

Let us add the following words taken from the same Catechism, 
n. 39: “There is, in fact, no class of the faithful to whom the knowl- 
edge of all that can be said of the wonderful power and fruits of 
this Sacrament is not easily accessible and at the same time most 
necessary.” 

2. Is Every Pastor Bounp To Procure DaiLy CoMMUNION 
AMONGST His FLock as Far As PossisLE?—“The inability to com- 
municate under which many of the faithful labor, if it be involun- 
tary, is a misfortune—a distressing poverty which should move the 
compassion and zeal of pastors to diminish the same to the best of 
their power. If it be voluntary, and due to contempt for the Divine 
Bread and indifference to salvation, it is an evil to be combated 
without respite, and with a zeal that should become the more intense 
in proportion to the outrage inflicted by such contempt upon the 
Heart of Him Whose loving designs the priest professes to forward. 
A universal aloofness from daily Communion can never be viewed 
as a good state of things, nor even calmly acquiesced in. At best, 
it can be borne as being, it is true, a lesser misfortune or evil than 
profanation of the Sacred Bread; yet one that is to be pursued with- 
out a truce by means of illuminating instruction, zealous exhorta- 
tion, and even by warnings as to the sad effects which follow from 
it. It is a case of recalling the command of St. Paul to Timothy: 
‘Preach the good word, be instant in season and out of season: 
reprove, entreat, rebuke in all patience and doctrine’ Tim. iv, 2” 
(Tesniére, “Pratique,” p. 49). 

The difficulties raised about the burden of Confession have no 
value since the Pope has provided for this in his decrees. Nor need 
we consider the danger of routine further than to say that if we put 
any stress on this point we would all become pagans in the religious 
world and good-for-nothings in the civic realm. The objecting 
pastor would have to give up his daily Mass, his daily office, etc., 
upon the same score, viz., danger of routine. To conclude, we say 
that the pastor transgressed his jurisdiction and the curate should 
hear and obey the voice of the supreme pastor, the vicar of Christ. 
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Theologie und Glaube. Zeitschrift fiir den Katholischen Klerus: herausge- 
geben von den Professoren der Bischéflichen philosophisch theologischen 
Fakultat zu Paderborn. (Paderborn: Verlag von Ferdinand Schéningh; 
St. Louis: B. Herder.) 


This is a periodical published by the professors of the episcopate faculty at 
Paderborn for the Catholic clergy. It began in January, 1909, and consists. 
of ten numbers a year. We have the entire first volume for 1909 before us. 
Each number contains four or five articles on scriptural, dogmatic, moral, 
liturgical, social and philosophical subjects, besides some book reviews, refer- 
ences to magazine articles, decisions of the Roman congregations and a sum- 
mary of different events in Church or State. The articles are learned and 
well written, touch on the questions of the day and are handled in a critical 
manner. The book reviews deserve especial commendation. We recommend 
this periodical to any priest who has a reading knowledge of German; it will 
serve to keep him in touch with what is going on in the intellectual world of 
Catholic Germany. 


Cardinal Mercier’s Conferences Delivered to His Seminarists at Mechlin 
in 1907. Translated from the French by J. M. O’Kavanagh. With an Intro- 
duction by Very Rev. P. A. Sheehan, D.D. (New York: Benziger Bros.) 1910. 


It was indeed a happy thought which inspired the translation of these con- 
ferences given by His Eminence Cardinal Mercier to his seminarists at 
Mechlin. The author needs no introduction to the intellectual or clerical 
world. He is known all over Europe as the founder of Neo-Scholasticism 
and formerly Professor of Philosophy at the University of Louvain. In the 
clerical world he has spent some twenty years in the work of forming priests 
before he was called to fill the archiepiscopal see of Mechlin and to wear the 
Cardinal’s hat. It was only natural to expect then that he would make the 
training of his seminarians the principal object of his ministry; this he has. 
done in various ways and the world at large has profited by the publication 
of these conferences delivered in 1907. They are of such a character that 
they are fitted not only for priests and seminarians, but for all who are 
striving to lead a spiritual life, as may be seen from the contents of the book. 
It treats of the need of Retirement, its value from a Spiritual and Moral 
Point of View, the Voice of God, Intercourse with God, Peace of Soul and a 
final chapter on Emmanuel, God with us. All the subjects are treated with 
the depth and clearness of a scholarly and a saintly man; they show a close 
insight into spiritual work, its nature, its scope, its end and auxiliaries. The 
chapter entitled “Intercourse with God” is deserving of special mention; it 
treats of that most perplexing of subjects, Daily Meditation, and shows that 
it “is not merely a mental exercise confined to some fixed portion of the day; 
it is not an effort of the mind bearing on some abstract subject of morals or 
religion; it is in its essence an intimate, heart-to-heart intercourse, a perma- 
nent correspondence kept up between the soul and the living person of our 
Lerd Jesus Christ, and through Him and with Him a lifting up of the whole 
soul to God.” Its aim “is to fix the soul in a state of union with God.” 
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Another chapter worthy of praise is the one entitled “Recollection and Silence 
Considered from the Moral Standpoint,’ and treating of the sins of the 
tongue. 

This will suffice to recommend the book to every priest; we trust that it 
may soon be followed by a translation of the Cardinal’s latest production in 
the spiritual line, “A Pastoral Retreat.” 


Pioneer Priests of North America. By Rev. Thomas J. Campbell, S.J. 
Vol. II.—Among the Hurons. (The America Press.) 1910. 


A more sincere compliment could not be paid Father Campbell than the 
fact that his readers have been impatiently awaiting the publication of this 
volume. His first volume, containing the biographies of some eighteen priests 
who labored among the Iroquois Indians in the State of New York, only 
whetted our appetite for more. In the present publication Father Campbell 
continues his narrative of the heroic apostolic zeal of the missionaries, this 
time taking up those who labored among the Hurons. In a series of eleven 
monographs, devoted to De Brébeuf and his colaborers in the same mission- 
ary field, he depicts for us a history that is full of interest, tragic in character, 
and from beginning to end marked by deeds of heroic self-denial and self- 
sacrifice. In popular form we have here a vivid sketch of the men who made 
history in early New France. The book is well printed and its value is 
greatly enhanced by twenty-four illustrations and a copious index. It will 
make good solid reading for anyone interested in the early history of this 
State or any one appreciative of heroic men. 


The Undesirable Governess. By F. Marion Crawford. Illustrated. (New 
York: The Macmillan Co.) 1910. 


This is a story of English life. The plot is concerned with the desire of 
an English woman to secure a governess; her mental attributes should be 
above reproach, while her physical charms should not be such as to win the 
affection of any of the men of the family. The plot is developed by Mr. 
Crawford in a very clever and amusing manner and the story is pervaded 
by great humor. 


The Diary of an Exiled Nun. With a Preface. By Francois Coppée. An 
Authorized Translation. (St. Louis: B. Herder.) 1910. 


The persecution which the Catholic Church has undergone in France dur- 
ing the last few years has its darkest aspect in the expulsion of the religious 
orders. It was bad enough to exile old priests and aged monks, but still more 
horrible to think that these unjust laws should have been executed with the 
utmost rigor against poor, defenseless women whose only crime was their 
consecration to a life of service to Christ and His little ones. They were 
robbed of their possessions, ejected from their houses and even brutally cast 
into the streets. The present volume records the story of a community that 
underwent this persecution. In a simple, unpretentious style, but in a 
tone that carries conviction, an unnamed nun draws the picture of her happy 
community, the dispersion of her companions, the flight of some into exile, 
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the erring and miserable life of others to whom their penniless orders could 
offer no refuge in foreign lands. It is indeed a sad commentary on the 
liberty of France and it is a document which will live on as overwhelming 
evidence against one of the most dastardly persecutions in the history of the 
Church. 





NOTES 


The Catholic World is a journal of which every Catholic is proud. It is 
doing a work in its chosen sphere which should appeal to all of us. It is 
doing this work efficiently, and in so doing it is doing much to lighten the 
labors of the parochial clergy. It is instructing in a doctrinal sense, and 
elevating in a literary sense, a multitude of readers, so that its monthly out- 
put is making for the enlightenment and advancement of a host of Catholic 
laity, while its consistent conservatism attracts many an attentive soul not 
yet of the fold. We take the liberty of quoting from its latest issue a few 
paragraphs of sound, forceful doctrine. The thoughts contained therein 
might well be used by the preacher in his various talks, especially to the young 
folks of the congregation, who are looking to us more and more for a satis- 
factory solution of the boring, disquieting problems that stare them in the 
face day by day. 

The need to-day of Catholic men and women who will courageously and 
intelligently, in public and in private, stand for the principles of the Catholic 
faith must be evident at once to any one who walks with his eyes open. 

In private life there was never greater opportunity than now for the 
Catholic layman who can, without giving the slightest offense, show the 
worth of spirituality to a world that is rapidly growing more materialistic; 
the worth of principle to a people that rushes after pleasure; the value of 
Christian dogma to souls that know no certain starting-point, no place of 
rest; the strength of the man who knows whence he came, whither he aspires 
to go, whose universe has its sure terms of beginning and of end, who reads 
that universe in the reasonable harmony of the revelation of God through 
Christ—to show all this to his acquaintances who may not understand, but 
who will certainly admire and inevitably be attracted. To live happily with 
others does not mean that we must never speak of those things which ought 
to be most important and most sacred to all. We need not argue; we need 
not intrude where evidently we are not wanted; we need not seek to oppose. 
But there is a kinder and more effective way apparent when the opportunity 
comes to the Catholic layman whose faith is his very life. And the oppor- 
tunity will inevitably present itself to every one. We are living under 
sorely artificial conventionalities. We speak of everything except that one 
thing which is everything. Let us not be deceived by the generally accepted 
agreement to relegate religion to the distant background and never to allow 
it to be exposed in any public way. 
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Such a policy, if carried out logically, means the death of religion and is 
absolutely at variance with the genius of Christianity. Nor can the com- 
promise which it begets change human nature. The soul of man was made 
for God and for Christ. And one may be certain that, however blatantly, the 
self-satisfied commentator on modern institutions may protest to the contrary, 
there are many within his immediate circle of acquaintances who will be 
interested and perhaps honored, and, best of all, perhaps comforted and 
guided aright, if at the acceptable time he speaks to them courageously, 
intelligently, zealously, of those things which make life so worthy and eternity 
so real. He will find to his joy that he is doing the work of the Master, and 
that the hearts of his hearers also may burn within them. 

Even if we be but stammerers and are tongue-tied, all of us have at least 
within our reach that powerful attraction of duty performed, of principle 
faithfully adhered to, which must take its impress even upon the most callous. 
The very secrets of our hearts are a measure of our love for our fellows and 
our zeal for Christ. We do not and we cannot live alone. Matters which we 
believe are known only to God and ourselves, that we persuade ourselves 
affect only ourselves, actions that apparently begin and end with ourselves 
really reach out and, in their measure, affect all humanity. Every thought, 
every aspiration, every design, every act of ours, is like a pebble dropped 
in the great ocean, which imperceptibly but surely affects the farthest shores. 
If we but bring the consciousness of our Catholic faith, our Christian re- 
sponsibility, into the whole of our life, and really make ourselves new men 
in the sight of God, if we but do even this, we are surely and eloquently 
preaching the Gospel of Christ and extending Christ’s kingdom among men. 
If we live for another world, if we are constantly looking out for the things 
that are to come, the very fixity of our vision will teach other men that there 
are things beyond worth living for. 

One of the dangers of democracy is that every man will think he ought to 
do as the crowd does. The crowd, believing that every man is equal, that 
no one should act differently from any one else, will freely criticise, and 
criticise adversely, any pronounced individual action. Democracy may be 
more tyrannical than absolutism, and it often places upon the individual the 
burden of*defying the crowd, whereas the crowd ought to encourage and help 
the individual to attain the highest fulfillment of his personal ability. And 
yet what the crowd opposes, it often respects most. To-day, when we are 
thrown so closely together—when institutions, once so sacred that criticism 
never dared touch them, are being ruthlessly handled by the tyro in history 
and comparative religion; when the temples of belief are being razed to the 
ground; when by many it is thought a mark of real intelligence to smile 
away dogma and to assert that the basis of duty must be re-examined and the 
ten commandments be re-written—the individual action of the Catholic, 
faithful, earnest, intelligent, stands forth in tragic contrast against this 
background of ruin, of desolation, and of waste. To the souls of his fellows, 
souls made for God and for truth, such a picture of constancy, of peace, of 
conviction, must come home with telling effect; its appeal must and will be 
heard. 




















